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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr: Seddon, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, died 
suddenly at sea on Sunday after his visit to Australia. 
His advent to public life marked the complete transi- 
tion of his colony from the old régime to the new and 
his thirteen years of premiership saw through many 
interesting domestic experiments. One day when in 
‘Londom during the Diamond Jubilee celebrations, he 
was With the New Zealand veteran Sir George Grey 

ose attendance was desired at a function being held 
upstairs. Sir George Grey did not wish to go because, 
he said, the climb was too much for him. Mr. Seddon 
promptly picked the aged statesman up in his brawny 
arms and carried him to the meeting. That incident 
symbolised Mr. Seddon’s career. He believed that the 
hoe quite capable of embracing all that was best 
in the old. 


Ah Sin has scored again. No doubt the payment of 
the first instalment of the Tibet indemnity, announced 
by Mr. Morley a few days ago, is good for us: but the 
chief satisfaction must be felt by China who has scored 
at every point. Her shadowy and lost suzerainty over 
Tibet has been reasserted and firmly established. She 
has got rid of both Russian interference and a trouble- 
some Dalai Lama who had been allowed to reach man- 
hood. She is in a position to maintain her monopoly 
of the Tibet tea trade to the exclusion of the Indian leaf. 
By advancing the indemnity she retains a hold over the 

ibetan government which she can utilise no doubt 
whenever she likes, and she has hastened the unfortunate 
evacuation of the Chumbi Valley—a strategic loss to us 
of great importance. All this has been gained without 
the expenditure of a yen or moving a soldier, at 
immense cost to the Indian revenues, though the attitude 
of the Chinese officials towards the Tibet Mission was 
one of more than passive obstruction. 


Pending the result of the judicial inquiry which has 
already been instituted, it is well not to jump to 
conclusions as to the cause of the attack on the party 
of British officers in Egypt. They were apparently in- 
vited to shoot pigeons in a village near Tanta, and 
were set upon by the villagers, with the result that 
Captain S. C. Bull died from his wounds, and two 
others suffered serious hurt. No details as to the 
affair are forthcoming, and the whole thing may have 
been due to pure accident, It is however impossible 
to overlook the fact that Egypt has recently passed 
through a state of unrest in consequence of Turkish 
intrigue and aggression, and it would not be surprising 
if the inquiry proved that recent events in the Sinai 
peninsula and the present unhappy incident are in some 
way connected. 


Bambaata, it has since been officially announced, was 
killed in the engagement on Sunday, the roth inst. 
Colonel Mackenzie’s success compensates for the failure 
of the sweeping movement and appears to have had a 
demoralising effect on the rebels. Timely information 
was received of the intention of the Zulus to pass 
through a gorge to Sigananda’s stronghold, and Colonel 
Mackenzie by a skilfully executed movement got into 
position, took the enemy by surprise, inflicted severe 
punishment and scattered them in all directions. Their 
losses were great, and the importance of the affair 
was seen a few days later when Sigananda, who 
has been Bambaata’s chief ally, surrendered. Colonel 
Mackenzie is energetically pursuing his advantage and 
the back of the rebellion may fairly be regarded as 
broken. 


There is a certain piquancy about an important lecture 
on British developments delivered before a society like 
the Colonial Institute by a gentleman who was born a 
Frenchman and converted into an ardent British 
Imperialist by Cecil Rhodes. Mr. Lionel Decle, under 
the direction of the author of the Cape to Cairo railway 
scheme, has done as much as any explorer to assist the 
expansion and consolidation of British influence in 
Africa. He claims to be the only man who has travelled 
twice over every portion of British Africa from the Nile 
to Table Bay, and his long address on Tuesday gave in 
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as summary a form as possible some account of the 
extraordinary progress that has been made in opening 
up the whole continent. But we are only at the begin- 
ning of the great work, and Mr. Decle is fertile in 
suggestion as to the means by which it may be 
developed, such as the use of elephants and motor- 
cars in certain districts and the creation of an Agri- 
cultural Institute composed of practical men to look 
after the planters’ interests in the Central provinces. 
With all our efforts and progress Mr. Decle says we 
have not made our great African dominions as produc- 
tive as they might be. 


It could hardly be expected that the opening of the 
Austro-Hungary Delegations, which sit this year in 
Vienna, would pass without some incident emphasising 
the present hostile attitude of the two peoples, though 
the Governments themselves have fixed up atruce. A 
mob of Dr. Lueger’s anti-Semitic party, passing the 
building in which the Hungarian Delegation was being 
held, broke the windows and burned the Hungarian 
Premier, Dr. Wekkerle, and M. Kossuth in effigy. 
Apologies were offered subsequently by Austrian 

inisters. As Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count 
Goluchowski made a long speech to the Hungarian 
Foreign Committee of the Delegation, treating of 
foreign topics now well worn, such as the Morocco 
Conference and the Triple Alliance; and saying no- 
thing new in the most conventional language. It is 
remarked that his reference to Austro-Hungary’s action 
at Algeciras does not agree with the German Emperor’s 
telegram to him. But was it expected that it would, or 
would be otherwise than diplomatically ambiguous ? 


Ever since the Russian Premier announced that the 
ministry would not accept the political programme of 
the Douma, the critical question has been whether a 
parliamentary government would be formed from mem- 
bers of the Douma itself. After a fortnight there is no 
change in the situation. If the Tsar were driven or 
induced to dismiss his ministers, and accept the nomi- 
nation of ministers by the Douma, the whole constitu- 
tional position of that body would be changed and we 
could then in truth speak of the Russian revolution. 
Though the resignation of the ministry has been per- 
sistently reported, it is only part of the Douma’s tactics ; 


the object being to create the impression that this is the - 


only course to prevent further outbreaks of the armed 
revolution. The answer of the Court party is that this 
is a bugbear; and they insist that the reforms they 
admit to be necessary must and will be effected without 
recognition of the Douma as a veritable parliament. 
In the meantime the Douma talks and rages and boils 
over ; so far with no results that are measurable. 


In Parliament, two nights only were given to the 
Education Bill this week instead of the three at first 
assigned to it by the Government. This points to divi- 
sions in the Cabinet. It is a tolerably open secret that 
they cannot agree as to Clause 4. One section would, 
no doubt, like to make it obligatory on the local 
authority to allow special denominational teaching in 
transferred schools, where four-fifths of the parents 
desire it; but Mr Lloyd-George, for the noncon- 
formists, would naturally object. The only important 
point discussed in committee was whether it should 
be compulsory on local authorities instead of optional 
as in the Bill to take over denominational schools 
at the desire of the trustees. The point is im- 

ttant, as by refusing to take over schools where 

ur-fifths of the parents wish for denominational teach- 
img, local authorities could evade Clause 4, even if 
made compulsory. Mr. Birrell made much of the need 
for corresponding compulsion on the trustees of Church 
scnvusls and agreed to accept a clause allowing appeal 
te the Board of Education by either party. But the 
nonconformist Liberals by the mouth of Mr. Evans 
strongly resented this. They need not, for the 
apparent concession is as illusory as all the others. 


Already notice of closure of the Education Bill has 
been given. The Prime Minister is to make a state- 
ment on the point on Monday next. The Bill is to be 

illotined so as to be through Committee by 20 July. 

the plea put forward for the decision is a desire to 


| 


give the Lords the opportunity to discuss the Bill on 
second reading while the Commons are taking Supply, 
It is rather amusing, this great consideration for the 
convenience of the Peers by the Government. It 
all shows once more how the House of Commons 
is losing its significance. No one pretends that the 
Bill has been obstructed; yet large parts of it will 
pass undiscussed at the bidding of the Executive, 
Mr. Balfour had to do thesameinhistime. There is no 
party case here : the leaders on either side recognise that 
there is no need to trouble much about the views of the 
House. It is useless to appeal to the country against 
the closure. There is talk of the second part of the Bill, 
as to trusts and endowments, being dropped, and pos- 
sibly the Welsh section. An autumn session is certain, 


What happens when you call ‘‘ No ” and vote ‘‘ Aye”? 
This conundrum apparently had not been put for some 
time, to judge by the delighted excitement the House 
was thrown into when Mr. Rutherford put the question 
to the Speaker on Wednesday. The Opposition did 
not desire to press to a division Captain Craig’s amend- 
ment to the third reading of the Finance Bill ; but the 
ministerialists and labour members did. So a number 
of them shouted ‘‘No” when the Speaker put the 
amendment, but afterwards voted in the ‘‘ Aye” lobby. 
Thereupon Mr. Rutherford put his conundrum. With 
the help of ‘‘ May” it was discovered that the name of 
any member who called ‘‘ No ” and voted ‘‘ Aye”’ must 
be struck out of the ‘‘ Ayes ” and added to the ‘‘ Noes”. 
But Mr. Rutherford could only identify Mr. Shackleton 
and Mr. Parker, and of these unfortunately Mr. Parker 
did not ‘‘ shout ” at all, being too much overcome, with 
the rest of the House, by inextinguishable laughter. 
But Mr. Shackleton was duly added to the two ‘‘ Noes” 
and this labour member will go down as one of three 
who voted for a tariff reform amendment. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s speech to the Unionist 
Free Trade Club on Tuesday is not calculated to pro- 
mote, if it promote anything, the unity of the Unionist 
party for which the Duke professes so great a 
solicitude. In any case such a profession must be 
suspect, coming from one who has given active assist- 
ance to Radical opponents of Unionist candidates. 
There was not much point in the Duke’s indignation at 
Mr. Chamberlain for speaking of Mr. Balfour and him- 
self settling the affairs of the party. Has the Duke 
forgotten the party meeting, in February, which 
endorsed the fiscal concordat between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain after enjoying the full benefit of the 
Duke’s criticism of that agreement? Whether the 
Lords will be greatly affected by his advice to them not 
to put themselves in conflict with the Commons over 
the Education Bill we shall see later. But it is absurd 
to suppose the Government will so transform their Bill 
that the House of Lords could accept it without vital 
amendment. 


Effective opposition is the salt of party politics, and 
just at present there is not nearly enough of this salt, 
which is bad for both parties and in the end perhaps 
for the State. But it must be effective opposition. 
What useful ends could the Liberals possibly have 
hoped to serve by opposing the return of Mr. Lyttelton 
as member for S. George’s, Hanover Square? They 
declare that the Front Opposition Bench is very weak, 
and the more thoughtful among them really regret this 
as a Parliamentary evil. Why then arrange to oppose 
Mr. Lyttelton’s return, and why oppose it in a place 
where a Liberal has not the faintest imaginable chance 
of success ? This seems to be a repetition of the spirit 
of mere mischief or even rancour that marked the 
opposition to Mr. Balfour’s return for the City. It 
gives an impression not of principle so much as of 
pettiness. The withdrawal of the Liberal candidate 
almost at the last moment did not make amends. 


We are a trifle doubtful whether it is to the good of 
the Unionist party that detailed reports of the choosing 
of the candidates for the vacancy in the City repre- 
sentation should be published. As they appear in the 
press there is a want of dignity about some of the 
arguments in favour of this or that candidate which is 
not fortunate. Some of the incidents verge on the 
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ridiculous. We cannot pretend to be surprised that 
the Liberal papers have been chortling with glee over 
the affair. The City of London is a great and power- 
ful constituency : it should surely choose and select its 
Parliamentary representatives with coolness and dignity. 
On Monday six names were brought before the Com- 
mittee, including Lord Curzon who however withdrew. 
In the end after argument and show of hands Sir 
Frederick Banbury was chosen. 


The statue of Sir William Harcourt, the work of 
Mr. Waldo Storey, was unveiled in the members’ lobby 
of the House of Commons. Three speeches each 
excellent of its kind were made by Lord St. Aldwyn— 
the chairman of the Memorial Committee—-the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. We sup- 
pose that nobody, not even the most innocent, and 
therefore perhaps the most enthusiastic, party poli- 
tician will be surprised to learn that Mr. Balfour and 
Sir William Harcourt, throughout the bitterest party 
struggles, were friends, on the best of terms: this has 
been widely known for a long time. Many people will 
recall the delightful touch of friendship in Mr. Balfour’s 
lament in the House that he felt a sense of ‘‘ widow- 
hood ” at the time of Sir William Harcourt’s defeat at 
Derby. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—Lord St. Aldwyn 
—and Sir William Harcourt as close friends and ad- 
mirers of one another is a thing not really intelligible 
to the party man, who gets his view of the leaders and 
their relations to one another solely from the papers 
and the reports of speeches. Indeed if the party rank 
and file were actually persuaded that their heroic 
leaders were on such friendly terms with their wicked 
opponents, enthusiasm would soon wane. 


The Prime Minister's speech on Sir William Harcourt 
—‘‘* Harcourt’, for we can now begin without offence 
to speak of him without his Christian name ”—was 
admirable, instinct with feeling, and perfect in form ; 
the best of style because there was no straining after 
style. But Mr. Balfour’s tribute one might describe as 
more searching and uncommon. Eloquent wit, readi- 
ness in debate and so forth these Harcourt had ; but 
others shared these Parliamentary gifts who lacked 
what he possessed greatly—‘‘a quality which I can 
only describe as personality : whether he spoke or was 
silent, no man could forget for a moment his presence 
which was instinctively felt”. How with these gifts, 
and with a will that seemed rarely to waver, Sir William 
Harcourt does not stand out as really ‘‘ great”’, it is 
not quite easy to understand. Was it the opportunity 
he lacked? But the great men have made their own 
opportunities. 


Mr. Gladstone has had one or two checks while the 
Workman’s Compensation Bill has been in the Standing 
Committee. He had a case in resenting the proposal 
to cut down the period for which incapacity must last 
before compensation is payable but he was defeated. On 
the amendment as to the insurance of their employés 
by employers in the pottery trades he was once more 
compelled to submit. Considering the special con- 
ditions in these trades, whose dangers have been often 
described, and are well known, there was very little 
force in his contention that as compulsory insurance 
was not applied elsewhere by the Bill it ought not to be 
introduced into the pottery trades. A better argument 
would be that it ought to be extended to some other 
cases. More serious trouble has now arisen. The 
Committee has extended the Bill to shop] assistants 
and clerks when less than three are employed. Mr. 
Gladstone refuses to accept this and will probably move 
its rejection in the House. 


So much has been heard of poverty and pauperism at 
Poplar and West Ham that the revelations now being 
made there of extravagance and maladministration in 
the workhouse appear the more striking both in their 
Seriousness and their humour. Comment cannot yet be 
made as if these particular charges of bribery and cor- 
ruption and vulgar extravagance at the expense of the 
rates of the poorest district in London were true. They 
are still sub judice; but they are very much what one 
would not be surprised to learn is a stock feature of most 
workhouse administration. Mr. Crooks personally is 
not in the least degree implicated ; but he is half in- 


dignantly, half plaintively, complaining of the wither- 
ing of his popularity. He is jeered at in the streets, he 
says, as if he had done a murder. It must be painful 
to Mr. Burns, whose official is holding the inquiry, to 
see his old friend in such straits notwithstanding their 
little differences about farm colonies and ‘‘ steamboats” 
which were revealed during Mr. Burns’ speech some 


days ago. 


The National Conference on Infantile Mortality may 
have admired the ‘‘robust optimism” for which Mr. 
Burns is famous, but its members must have reflected 
sadly that his speech, if it meant anything, meant there 
must be a revolution in the national customs and ways 
of life. When you gather that all fathers and mothers 
must be good, and must not bet or drink, and that 
mothers must not work for several months before con- 
finement and for several months after, and that they 
must nurse their own children—often by the way a sheer 
impossibility—and so on, you think of Utopia and sigh. 
After this there is a considerable fall into bathos when 
Mr. Burns winds up with the imposing declaration that 
he intends to introduce a Municipal Milk Bill. And 
what will the Woman’s Right to Work Association say 
to the proposal to abolish the laundress and set up the 
‘*launderer” in her stead? If this would reduce the 
mortality of our linen, as it might, as well as of our 
children, there ought to be popular support for it. 


The King Edward VII. Sanatorium at Midhurst 
took its place on Wednesday among the many institu- 
tions which are associated with the King’s name for 
the treatment of disease. It is intended for the recep- 
tion of patients in the early stages of consumption, and 
may almost be said to be a step towards applying the 
most approved methods of consumption cure to those 
who are not poor enough to take advantage of more 
public institutions. The idea of the building is said to 
have been suggested to the King by a German sani- 
torium and an anonymous donor has supplied the 
‘funds. Fresh air and healthy surroundings are no 
doubt highly important ; but it has been shown very 
recently by experiments on lupus, which is caused by 
the consumption microbe, that of two cases which may 
be treated by the Finsen light one will be successful 
the other not, owing to the difference in the resisting 
power of the patient. When this is strengthened 
by an infusion of a certain serum the light becomes 
effective. The value of an institution like that of 
Midhurst is that all methods have their chance. 


Scandal follows scandal in regard to the Chicago 
meat-packing exposé. The President has done his best 
to give stringent legislative effect to his disgust, but 
Washington, having recovered from its first horror, is 
now engaged in minimising the security that the tinned 
meat trade shall in future be conducted on the lines of 
common decency. The House of Representatives by 
imposing the cost of inspection on the Government 
instead of on the packers, as was originally proposed, 
have played into the hands of the offenders to an 
extent which suggests that the Beef Trust has succcess- 
fully pulled the familiar wires. Necessarily no Govern- 
ment will be in as strong a position in dealing with the 
packers when the outlay has to go on the Estimates as 
they would be if they were givena free hand. Chicago 
is paying heavily for its revolting abuse of its opportu- 
nities. The tinned meat trade is at a stand-still, and 
it is unfortunate that the conscientious packers are 
suffering with the rest. Whatever improvement may 
take place in its methods Chicago will not readily re- 
cover from this set-back. 


Mr. Justice Farwell has been made a Lord Justice of 
Appeal in succession to Lord Justice Stirling, who has 
retired. Mr. Neville K.C., an able Chancery barrister, 
takes Mr. Justice Farwell’s place. Mr. Neville is a well- 
known Liberal, but no exception can be taken to him 
on that ground. It is not the sort of appointment any- 
one would think of calling a political job. As for Mr. 
Justice Farwell it is almost a case of the Government 
turning the other cheek. Mr. Justice Farwell has made 
history and it has been a troublesome history for the 
Liberals. Between them Lord Halsbury and the new 
Lord Justice laid the foundation of all the Government's 
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trouble with the Taff Vale Railway case. From 
another point of view the appointment may be a thank- 
offering for the elections which turned so largely on the 
trade union trouble. It is not said how the War Stores 
Inquiry is to go on now Mr. Justice Farwell becomes 
a Lord Justice. If he is to interrupt the business 
of the Court of Appeal, as he has had to interrupt that 
of his own court, the matter is serious. The Chancery 
Courts have so little business that their judges may 
make spare time, but the Court of Appeal is chronically 
in arrear. It is not so much a new Lord Justice that 
is needed as a new Court of Lords Justices. 


The Motor Union in the person of Lord Royston is 
prosecuting the driver of a coach who deliberately 
struck at the chauffeur with his whip as he passed. 
The plea is that the motor dangerously crowded the 
coach. Proceedings are pending. Talking of motor 
cases, we came across this unpublished scintilla juris of 
Mr. Justice Darling the other day—it is much better 
than some of his. During the trial of a recent action, 
the usual questions of speed and damage turning up, 
the Judge handed to the counsel for the defence this 
memorandum: ‘‘‘ Ubi solitudinem faciunt—pacem 
appellant.’—Tacitus. Translation : They make a soli- 
tude by driving too fast—and then say the pace was 
reasonable. C. D.” 


Two capital speeches, of a light quality, were made 
by Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon on Thursday at the 
meeting of the London Library. Mr. Balfour, who 
presided, stated that the institution was as prosperous 
as ever. Mr. Balfour considers ephemeral literature 
“legitimate”, but is glad that the London Library 
does not stock it: did not Archbishop Temple declare 
that he found light contemporary fiction a necessity as 
relaxation after severe work? The pity is that it 
should be not only light but drivel. Lord Curzon 

ave some reminiscences of his own book-making days. 

e€ was wont to carry about many large books on 
serious subjects in a Gladstone bag, and once, when the 
train jerked, this bag crashed down on the head of a 
fellow passenger, who was furious. No doubt it was 
the porter who put it on the rack. It is hard to say 
anything too severe about the man who in the streets 
carries his umbrella under his arm, at right angles to 
his body, prodding people absent-mindedly in the neck 
and face ; but he is a lesser offender than the man who 
tries to balance his heavy luggage over other people’s 
heads in a railway carriage. We have observed and 
half engaged in scenes of anarchy resulting from 
this act. 


People have been found in all ages ready to die for 
religion ; the only thing, it is said, they will not do for 
religion is live for it. For the stage on the other hand 
there seem to be people ready both to die and to live. 
Surely the enthusiasts glad to stand for thirty hours or 
more outside the pit door of a London theatre, exposing 
themselves to all the arctic and tropic terrors of an 
English June, in order to see a matinée performance, 
would hold life a cheap sacrifice for this sacred cause. 
To see the jubilee of Miss Ellen Terry people began to 
take up their stand on the pavement outside Drury 
Lane not long after daybreak on Monday morning, 
though the performance did not begin till the afternoon 
of the following day. If only the English people 
brought to its work the enthusiasm and the bodily 
endurance which it brings to its play, how prosperous 
and efficient we should be. 


But though standing at the pit door for more than thirty 
hours to see a play does seem rather mad, this particular 
occasion was certainly high above the average. Miss 
Ellen Terry deserves all the public homage she is given. 
She has used her choice gifts only to the good and 
right amusement of people. Hers is one of those rare 
personalities that appeal to people with and ple 
without taste. We hope that this is only the first of 
her jubilees. The London stage without Irving and 
without Miss Terry, and nobody promising to take 
their places—why, in such a case, we might all just as 
well turn into a music-hall after dinner as go to the 
trouble and cost of taking seats for the theatre weeks 
beforehand. 


HOSPITALS AND CHARITY. 


S° long as the London hospitals have to live on 
charity, it would be grievous if Hospital Sunday 
showed any slackening in the stream of benevolence, 
All the signs point to the probability, almost amount. 
ing to a certainty, that before long those who bear the 
burden of hospital administration will have to admit 
the impossibility of relying upon haphazard public sup. 
port supplemented by casual windfalls. At one of 
these great institutions at least we know that the 
officials are almost distracted by the incompatibility of 
what they are expected to do with the uncertainty and 
slenderness of the resources supplied to them by charity 
for doing it. Any serious falling-off in the contributions 
on Hospital Sunday would bring them suddenly into the 
state of bankruptcy on the verge of which they con- 
stantly stand. And this is not a solitary instance; 
there are others well known. Where things are not in 
such desperate plight there is a constant and almost 
hopeless struggle to keep up with the requirements of 
the scientific and practical work of modern hospitals 
while relying mostly on an antiquated system of charity. 
No one who has the interests of the hospitals at heart 
can fail to be anxious when forecasting the results of 
this present Hospital Sunday. The method by which 
hospitals are supported is wholiy wrong ; but as yet 
it is the only method by which they are supported at all. 
It is the peculiar hardship of those who live on charity, 
however good their moral claims to it may be, that the 
forgetfulness, or capriciousness, or indifference from 
whatever cause of the benefactor may bring on their 
heads undeserved and irreparable misfortune. We do 
not know anything that shows the unfortunate position 
of the hospitals more clearly than the fact that their 
officials are so timorous about anything which may 
affect the contributions of Hospital Sunday. They may 
confess that they do not see how they are to avoid 
before long applying to the State for help; they have 
not the least belief that any possible extension of 
charitable aid will save them from having recourse 
to this means in the end. But it is not criticism 
of their administration they fear for its effects on 
Hospital Sunday. They fear lest even the suggestion 
that private charity is inadequate should curtail what 
they expect from it. So miserably precarious is this 
source of income. Thus the hospitals are driven 
to assume an unworthy attitude towards the dis- 
pensers of charity. For popular charity is largely a 
matter of fashion : it is not the genuine charity which 
gives for love of its object and is for that reason per- 
manent and to be relied upon. Charities are like 
epidemics: they spring up suddenly and as suddenly 
disappear and the fashionable charity of the day is not 
that of to-morrow. And so the Hospital Sunday Fund 
instead of increasing in proportion to hospital require- 
ments shows unmistakable signs of dwindling. 

Much of the time and thought given by managers 
and secretaries and other officials is expended not on 
the practical administration of the hospitals but on 
plans for appealing to and stimulating a charity which 
is always tending to decline. They are always trying 
to raise money; and when a man is so impecunious 
that he has to devote a disproportionate share of in- 
genuity and effort to this operation he is not in a posi- 
tion to make the best of his business. Hospital managers 
who shrink from applying for State aid because it may 
discourage a good deal of gratuitous benevolent work, 
ought to consider how much of their very laudable 
effort is spent in merely raising funds instead of on 
their useful and wise administration. Besides this they 
are not masters of the funds they do raise. As a con- 
dition of ———s subscriptions they must apply them 
not in the scientific administration of the hospital but 
on a plan dictated by anti-vivisectors, or by those who 
think contributions to the hospitals are misapplied if 
they are partly employed in keeping up the medical 
schools. The medical schools are undoubtedly being 
starved by a lack of funds which is largely due to 
this enforced allocation of subscriptions ; and it will 

robably be for help to their medical schools that the 
honsihale will be driven to lay aside their prejudices, 
and make application for State funds which would, of 
course, in some way or other imply control by the State. 
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There is great virtue in charity no doubt, but there is 
often also a good deal of inequality which may be 
injustice ; and this some of the hospitals especially feel, 
partly owing to the central administration of the fund 
and partly owing to the allocation of the contributions 
as just mentioned. Some of the hospitals which had 
large special contributions from particular patrons now 
only share in proportion with other claimants, and the 
number of these is constantly increasing ; in some cases 
not so much for the public benefit as for individual pro- 
fessional interests. So that a large hospital formerly 
doing very well in contributions may find itself with 
steadily diminishing resources even though the bulk 
of charitable contributions over the whole area may 
increase ; and the tendency as we have seen is all 
the other way. Some hospitals with large endow- 
ments may avoid the evil consequences to their 
medical schools which spring from the allocation of the 
funds demanded by anti-vivisectors, and those short- 
sighted people who cannot see that the benefits of 
hospital and medical school are reciprocal, and that one 
cannot be crippled without crippling the other, Such hos- 
pitals, while allocating their contributions as required, 
may yet apply any portion of their endowments which 
formerly went to the general purposes of the hospital to 
keeping up their medical schools. In this they have 
an advantage which is not possessed by the hospitals 
which have to rely wholly or mostly on charitable 
contributions. When charity therefore is so indis- 
criminate and unequal, and when it is constantly tending 
to render all plans uncertain, to have to rely solely on it 
must be very disheartening ; and this in fact hospital 
authorities are finding and beginning to wonder whether 
there is any way out of the difficulty except by making 
application to the State for relief. 

We do not think there is. Individual effort and 
benevolence may be extolled, but there comes a time 
when what is the natural work of the community at 
large cannot be left to the uncertain and sporadic 
goodwill of individuals. The lunatic hospitals and the 
poor-law hospitals are not supported by charitable con-* 
tributions ; and it is only by a confusion of ideas that 
the general hospitals are supposed to be on a different 
footing. Charity in regard to them simply wraps itself 
in a mantle of sentimentality, and turns into an in- 
dividual virtue what ought to be viewed as a public 
duty. When it is considered that the medical 
schools and hospitals are engaged not simply in 
alleviating individual pain but in studying disease in 
all its relations to the public health, it becomes absurd 
to think of them as a mere theatre for the display of 
the private virtue of charity. We believe that only two 
countries that need be taken into account are at this ele- 
mentary stage. They are Great Britain and the United 
States, and American methods are not just now in 
such high repute that we can regard the association as 
flattering. ith these exceptions hospitals are gene- 
rally regarded as public institutions and supported by 
State contributions ; and State representatives are on 
their governing bodies. To what extent the adoption 
of such a principle would affect the reorganisation of 
our hospitals is too difficult a question to discuss here ; 
but it would at least secure a very desirable object 
which all the efforts of the hospitals cannot solve by 
appealing for charitable subscriptions. It would mean 
that the people who are able to contribute and who 
ought to contribute, but do not, would as citizens have 
to contribute. The hospital managers are right when 
they say they ought to contribute ; but what a citizen 
ought morally to do in the way of public service, 
especially when he ought to pay money, is usually 
secured by a definite legal obligation. If all paid who 
ought to pay for the hospitals, the burden would be 
very light on each individual. Those who are generous, 
and support the hospitals far beyond any legal obliga- 
tion they might be under, would find plenty of room 
for their munificence in many ways now neglected, 
which would benefit the nation. The legal support of 
hospitals is probably not a question of rating as now 
understood. To place this new burden on the present 
class of ratepayers alone would be to allow the very 
people to escape whom it is desired to make pay. But 
the time of the latter will come when personal property 
is made to contribute its quota to the rates. 


MR. SEDDON—IMPERIAL SOCIALIST. 


M R. SEDDON was neither by the cast of his mind 

nor by education the man to state his beliefs and 
the reason for his acts in the form of a general political 
or social theory. It was sufficient for him to classify 
himself as a Radical, and to be the party opponent of the 
Conservatives. But if we consider the policy for which 
his Ministries were responsible in New Zealand there is 
no other way of describing him than as a collectivist or 
socialist. In his hands radicalism lost its old asso- 
ciation with individualism. He did not consider that 
the State’s duty was only to keep the arena of industry 
free for individual initiative or at most to prune its ex- 
cesses. The State to him was a convenient instrument 
for doing many things which have been usually left 
to private enterprise: and under his guidance New 
Zealand became the nearest approach to the socialistic 
state of which so far we have practical experience. But 
he was not only a socialist : he was an imperialist and 
this is a combination which to some seems surprising. 
It has led them to deny that he was a socialist at all, be- 
cause they imagine there is necessarily an incompatibility 
between socialism and imperialism. But that is mere 
theory ; and in fact Mr. Seddon proved the contrary in 
his own person. If it were necessary to define a 
socialist as a man who holds revolutionary political 
principles, who is a republican, and whose ideal is 
the breaking up of an empire into separate fractions ; 
then Mr. Seddon could not be classified amongst 
socialists. It is only an accident however that socialism 
has become associated with political theories of this or 
any kind. Where socialists are revolutionaries, or 
republicans, or anti-imperialist, they find colleagues 
amongst those who hold the same political views, but 
who do not hold their views about the industrial state. 
Russian anarchists and socialists are at opposite poles 
on this point, though they combine against the Govern- 
ment. And why should it be necessary to show that 
Mr. Seddon was a republican, for instance, before he 
can be described as a socialist? The republics of 
America and France are not a step nearer socialism 
than the most monarchical form of government in 
existence. Time has brought the experience to social- 
ists themselves that the form of government has no 
bearing on their peculiar conception of an industrial 
society. Socialism might co-exist with variety of form 
as individualism does at present. There is therefore no 
reason why Mr. Seddon, although he was a typical 
imperialist, should not also have been an advocate of 
the collective action of the State, and thus be suspected 
by those who are opposed to every encroachment on the 
individualist sphere by the State. 

We cannot grant to individualists the right to define 
an imperialist as one who is not a socialist. Indivi- 
dualists may be very good imperialists, but they are not 
entitled to say that none but good individualists are 
good imperialists. That would be too flattering to in- 
dividualism ; and as Mr. Seddon’s example has shown 
us, not sufficiently just to those who are not of that 
school. Mr. Seddon is important as a type even more 
than as a personality, strong and original though he 
was and interesting for his career. It would be very 
unfortunate for the imperial idea if this were not so, 
for the State socialism of Mr. Seddon is gaining ground 
both in this country and the colonies ; and we should 
be sorry to think that the opponents of the Seddon kind 
of socialism who are a diminishing quantity should be 
the only people recognised as good imperialists. Those 
who may be misled by the statement that Mr. Seddon 
could not be a socialist because he was such a good 
imperialist should remind themselves that indifference 
to imperialism may quite as well be made a charge 

ainst individualists if one should care to make it. 
If certain individualists claim that all imperialists must 
belong to their economic school their claim becomes 
futile when they have to reproach individualists like 
themselves for their want of the imperial sense. They 
accuse Liberals of this, and the Unionist free traders, 
who are quite as individualist as they are them- 
selves. They would do better to be done with try- 
ing to make capital for their individualism out of 
imperialism. It is illogical to in with ; and every- 
body sees clearly enough that the example of Mr. 
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Seddon is against them. His imperialism cannot be 
doubted ; and to anyone who knows socialism when he 
sees it, stripped of its accidental political associations, his 
socialism is quite as indubitable. We hold as strongly 
as individualists that the kind of socialism which is 
identified with these theories is very objectionable. 
Nor can socialism ever become the instrument for purely 
economic improvement, as it was Mr. Seddon’s practical 
work to show it could be, until it is cleared of them. 
To put it on the lowest ground, it expends a good 
deal of energy on irrelevant objects which might be more 
usefully applied to the things which essentially and not 
accidentally belong to it. We believe that Mr. Seddon 
has shown that whatever may be the case with people 
of other races and traditions than our own amongst 
ourselves these irrelevancies will be eliminated. It is 
nothing new for men of the British race to begin con- 
stitutional experiments and carry them out successfully 
as examples to others. Mr. Seddon’s best claim to 
remembrance may be that he showed in himself, and as 
the representative of a party, that there is a career for 
imperialism and socialism ; and that they are not in- 
compatible, as some would have us suppose. The fault 
of socialism, apart from its political accidents, has 
been in a kind of impractical idealism which hinders 
progress more than it helps it. This is the sort of 
idealism which the Russian enthusiasts are exhibiting ; 
and it has always been repugnant to the political spirit 
and methods which have been successful ix our own 
political movements. There was nothiny of this kind 
of idealism in the Seddon or New 7Zcaland type of 
socialism ; and for this reason it blended with a practical 
imperialism. It is a promising type for the future ; and 
it is unwise to disparage it by an a priori dictum that 
socialism and imperialism are incompatible. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


bd is increasingly clear after last Tuesday’s meeting 

that the National Service League’s ideals do not go 
far enough ; and that its position is to some extent 
anomalous and contradictory. All the arguments 
brought forward by Lord Roberts and others have 
but one logical conclusion. A system of compulsion 
is absolutely necessary, if we are ever to have that 
large expansive force behind the active army which all 
authorities, from the South African War Commission, 
the Norfolk Commission and Mr. Haldane downwards, 
declare tobe necessary. The introduction of elementary 
military training in schools and a few months’ training 
afterwards is very well as far as it goes. But these 
things are not even a serious palliative for the military 
evils from which we suffer. It is merely playing with 
the matter; and we cannot but conclude that Lord 
Newton, in his speech at the United Service Institution, 
although he avoided the use of the terrible word, 
realised that conscription was the only remedy. Lord 
Roberts’ plan does not solve the problem—which indeed 
is insoluble—how to supply the forces we may need for 
the defence of the Empire, without our making some 
additional sacrifices for attaining that end, and we are 
certainly sceptical as to whether Mr. Haldane’s ideals, 
when formulated, will meet with any greater success. 
Even if Lord Roberts’ scheme supplied a complement 
of men sufficiently well trained to meet a great emer- 
gency, it has never been shown how the officers are to 
be provided. Yet this is a burning question, as the 
South African War abundantly testified ; and no plan 
of which we can conceive, bar conscription, can solve 
this difficulty. Indeed the whole scheme is not a 
military one at all. The issue is, can we provide— 
not considering the home defence problem and ad- 
mitting, for this occasion only, the ‘‘ blue water” 
theories—the immense reserve which would be neces- 
sary to carry on a great war with any chance of success, 
without making some sacrifice, other than pecuniary, 
for achieving this end? Fora great war is certainly 
an issue which we may some day have to face, and it | 
is merely absurd, and contrary to all the teachings of | 
history, to pretend that another great war is out of the 
question. 

What is this bugbear of conscription? We have 
always maintained that it is not so dreadful as popular 


imagination paints it; and five years ago we en. 
deavoured, in a series of articles, to prove this. It 
simply means that the able-bodied youth of the nation, 
at the age of twenty, with certain exceptions other 
than those of class, would be called upon to serve, 
in the least irksome manner with reference to their 
civil avocations, for a period of eighteen months with 
the colours and a further period in the reserve. We 
cannot see that such a system could be otherwise than 
beneficial to the race, or that, judging by the German 
example, it need be prejudicial to our trade, commerce 
or pecuniary system. A common argument against 
this is that conscription, as applied to us, would be 
unsuitable, because conscripts could not be compelled 
to serve abroad in time of peace. But the real point 
is that it would furnish us with an immense reserve of 
national strength. Moreover, to place the subject on a 
lower plane, members of Parliament, electors and 
others fail to realise that such a system as compulsion 
would in no way touch them, but only the rising gene- 
ration, since conscripts would only be taken at the age 
of twenty. 

The future scope of the League’s work needs atten- 
tion. We are convinced that it has mistaken its real 
functions. It is not for propagandists to formulate 
schemes in detail. Their business is to drive home 
principles. The National Service League is not, and 
can never be, a governing body. So there is no 
need for it to enter into side issues or details. They 
should, on the other hand, concentrate, as Lord Newton 
told them, all their energies on the one main objective 
of educating the people up to the idea that compul- 
sion is necessary, and convincing them that the result 
would not be so appalling as they imagine. Govern- 
ments, at least in such countries as ours, take action 
only in great issues on the unmistakable expression 
of public opinion; and it is clear that on this issue 
public opinion is not yet ripe. But it is the duty of the 
propagandist to go beyond popular sentiment, and to 
create it. It is for the Government afterwards to give 
it shape. The issue, as the extremely authoritative 
Norfolk Commission laid down, is really conscription ; 
and the National Service League can do neither them- 
selves nor anyone else any good by evading that hard 
and inevitable standpoint. Moreover, circumstances are 
certainly now more favourable than they were. It is 
clear that the idea of conscription is already accepted 
by many who a few years ago would not have ventured 
to name the word in public. It is a waste of energy on 
the part of the League to indulge in side issues and 
complicated schemes which the populace cannot under- 
stand. The public can only take in, and what is more 
important they prefer, a plain straight issue ; and broad 
general principles have much more chance of success 
than compromise and evasion. Indeed the ‘‘ whole 
hogger” is as much the more successful man in mili- 
tary matters as he is in the realms of tariff reform. 
There is no room for the ‘‘ litile pigger”’. 

To turn to the less, though extremely important, 
matter of procedure, surely the National Service 
League’s meetings are conceived on altogether wrong 
lines. They partake too much of the character of 
society functions. Most certainly the movement will 
be killed in its infancy if these meetings come to be 
regarded as society affairs of sets and coteries. The 
work which has to be done is not for society. It is 
for the nation. Last Tuesday’s gathering at the Royal 
United Service Institution was composed mainly of 
well-known military men and smart women. But these 
are not the people into whom it is necessary to drive 
these hard truths; nor are mere talkers, who make 
claptrap speeches to impress their society friends, the 
men upon whom the League should rely to emphasise 
its objects and enforce its precepts. The subject which 
it has taken in hand is a very great and very serious 
one ; it should not be treated lightly or half-heartedly. 
The work which it has undertaken is man’s business, 
and if the crusade is ever to have a chance of succeed- 
ing, it must be treated as man’s business. Lord 
Newton seemed to appreciate this; but others at the 
meeting did not. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY APPOINTMENTS. 


= long-delayed announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s appointment to the Directorship of the 
National Gallery was made this week, and the vacancy 
in the Keepership of the Tate Gallery caused by Sir 
Charles Holroyd’s promotion, was filled at the same time. 
Before dealing with these two appointments we may take 
advantage of the public interest that has been aroused 
to discuss more generally the question of the admini- 
stration of our art collections. 

It is characteristic of the English way of doing 
things that our various national museums of art have 
grown up completely independent one of another, and 
that there exists no Government department whose 
business it is to control and co-ordinate them. One 
very good reason for this historically is the preponderat- 
ing part that private munificence has played in their 
foundation and enrichment. The fabric and entire 
contents of the most recent (the Wallace Gallery) were 
the legacy of a single benefactor; the fabric and 
nucleus of another (the Tate Gallery), were the gift of 
a second ; the fabric of the National Portrait Gallery was 
the gift of a third. Of the older collections the British 
Museum owes some part of its treasures, the National 
Gallery a very large part, to private sources. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum, better known as South 
Kensington, is more definitely a Government creation ; 
the programme at its foundation was the education of 
designers in applied art; hence the association of a 
school of art with a museum. The museum has long 
outgrown this programme, but it remains, anomal- 
ously enough, under the control of the Board of 
Education. 

The type of administration in the case of the other 
institutions is a compromise between Government 
control and private management. The Government 
appoints a managing committee or board of trustees, 
men distinguished by their position, wealth or taste, 
who give their services gratuitously, and also fre, 
quently aid the museums, by their influence and contri- 
butions, in acquiring works of art. Under them, and 
with varying degrees of independence, the Government 
appoints Directors or Keepers, and gives an annual 
grant for administration and purchases. This peculiar 
system has certain advantages, one of which is the 
absence of the cost and machinery of a Government 
Department of Fine Art. It depends, however, for its 
success on the harmonious working of the Director 
with his Board of Management. When the Board has 
full confidence in the Director and grants him a very 
large discretion it may work very well; otherwise 
the discussion of every detail by a committee of 

entlemen whose private convenience as to meet- 
ings must be consulted may lead to perilous delay 
and stagnancy. In the case of the British Museum 
the system has been most fully organised and works 
on the whole very well, because the authority of 
the Director and of the Keeper—experts in their several 
departments—stands so high. We may contrast with 
this the state of things at South Kensington, where the 
Director and Keepers are rather in the position of clerks 
under the Government Board, and their desires are 
liable to be over-ridden by the amateur committee which 
decides purchases. The Kensington Museum has grown 
up to be a kind of double of the British Museum, with 
departments grouped about a greatlibrary. Several of 
the departments in the two Museums overlap one 
another or coincide in their scope ; and there is no co- 
ordination between the one and the other by which the 
area of purchase is adjusted. On another side the 
Kensington Museum has outgrown its original pro- 
gramme. It contains not only applied art but a very 
large picture collection, so large and important that it is, 
in effect, a branch of the National Gallery. For 
example, Turner apart, it is at Kensington that the 
chief national collection of water-colours is to be found, 
and also the beginnings of a collection of modern 
French painting (the Ionides collection). All this 
makes it evident that the time has come when the ques- 
tion of the general control and co-ordination of the 
various art museums should be carefully considered. 
The time may not be ripe for a Museum Board and a 
Parliamentary Secretary, but a central committee, 


drawn from the administration of the various museums, 
and including a representative of the Government, 
seems to be called for. Ultimately it might be possible 
to unify the administration of departments of which 
** doubles” exist in the different museums, even if the 
collections were to remain scattered. We should then 
have one big ‘‘ British Museum”, including the various 
fabrics and their contents and with small specially 
qualified boards of trustees for each department. 

In such a scheme the National Gallery would take 
its place very much as the Print Room does at 
present in the system of the existing British Museum. 
There we have a highly qualified head-keeper, and 
under him, in training, assistant-keepers, specially 
attached to one or other branch of study, German 
prints and drawings, Italian prints and drawings, 
English prints and drawings, and so forth. At present 
this museum training is lacking in the department of 
pictures ; our collections all over the country suffer, 
and there is small encouragement to men who might 
give themselves to systematic study. The recent loss 
to an American gallery of one of our most brilliant 
and learned students may serve to point a moral 
here. In England there are few openings for such 
talents. 

We have spoken so far of administration, and taken 
a glance ahead. The immediately pressing problem 
for the National Gallery is another, the question of 
money. The existing annual grant leaves us at a dis- 
advantage compared with institutions endowed on the 
modern scale. It seems to be generally agreed now 
that the chief work to which the Trustees and Director 
must devote themselves is the safeguarding from export 
of the first-rate treasures of art existing in this country. 
In that work they will have the help of the National 
Art Collection’s Fund, whose recent action has threat- 
ened to throw the National Gallery, as purchasing 
authority, into the background. But sucha feat cannot 
be repeated every day, and the combined action of 
Government and volunteers is called for if the salvage 
is to be effected. 

Into that work we have every confidence that Sir 
Charles Holroyd will throw himself with energy and 
good will, and that his real enthusiasm for good art, 
and amiable personal qualities will be of service to the 
country in his new position. More than one of the 
men whose names have been mentioned in connexion 
with the post had, as he himself would doubtless 
acknowledge, superior claims to consideration on the 
score of knowledge and experience. They will be 
generous enough, we feel sure, to help their younger 
colleague in his difficult work, which calls for 
all the patriotic backing it can secure. Of Mr. 
MacColl’s appointment it would be unbecoming, 
as it would be superfluous, in us to say very much. 
His work stands, and it is essentially constructive 
work. Especially the assistance he gave in the founding 
and establishment of the National Art Collection’s Fund 
was no small public service. His appointment is more 
than a personal matter. It is a recognition of ideals 
long neglected and marks a sense of the urgent neces- 
sity for reform. There is evidently a desire abroad for 
a better proportion in the representation of modern 
art. The logical accompaniment of this appointment 
would be to give a power of veto to the Director and 
Trustees of the National Gallery on the admission of 
unworthy pictures and sculpture purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey bequest, so long as the nation is 
not represented on the purchasing committee. 


CHURCH AND BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


She Liberals are riding for a fall, to be followed by 
a broad demagogic appeal to the traditional 
Protestant prejudice of the British voter. In ‘‘ No 
priest between the children and their Bible” they 
flatter themselves they have a telling election cry. 
That Mr. Birrell should be the man to wave before the 
multitude a Hyde Park banner of this kind as a rallying 
point of ignorance and disingenuousness is a melan- 
choly example of what may befall an intellectual man 
when he hires out his brain to party interests. He 
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knows that it is at once stupid and dishonest. In the 
spirit not of a Lord George Gordon, but of a Titus 
Oates, he and his majority have set themselves to play 
on the slumbering passions of popular Protestantism. 
But there is no other way out. ‘‘ Drains versus 
dogmas” did not catch on very well. The parent 
knows that sanitation and sanctification are not incom- 
patible. So the quarrel with the Lords is looked for- 
ward to; and then to the country with the cry of 
‘* Prelate, priest and peer against the people’s Bible”. 
A Liberal paper insolently observes: ‘‘ Whenever the 
bishops have been against the Bible the nation has 
always preferred the Bible, and so it will now.” 

And this from a party which is proposing to educate 
the children of the poor on Biblical bits from which all 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, all Gospel doctrines, 
have been carefully eliminated! Scraps of Scripture 
are to be imparted by untested instructors (if they 
choose ; for it is to be ‘‘ no part of the duty of a teacher 
to give religious instruction”), who will have a free 
hand to make any comments they please so long as 
they do not attach the children to historic or any other 
form of Christianity. Even if no note or comment be 
allowed, where is the candour of describing as an 
‘‘open Bible” a Book large and important parts of 
which are forbiddento beread? Ifthe text, on the other 
hand, is to be explained and expounded, the ‘‘ man” 
has ‘‘come between the child and the Book” just as 
much if the expounder wear lay attire as if he wore a 
cassock. Only when instruction is given by a clergy- 
man, or by a teacher approved by the Church or other 
denomination, personal vagaries are held in check by 
the authoritative system which is behind the teacher ; 
whereas under the Birrell plan every teacher will be an 
unchallengeable Pope in his own department. He will 
give to his exposition any colour which is suggested 
by his private idiosyncrasies. In fact, a conscientious 
man cannot possibly do otherwise. Religious teaching 
may be a confused muddle, but it cannot conceivably, 
whether cleric or layman impart it, be undenomi- 
national. We shall have, not ‘‘ the Church above the 
Bible”, but the teacher above the Bible. 

We once heard a young cultured don of earnest 
Calvinistic convictions—a somewhat unusual combina- 
tion in these times—address a congregation of children 
at a flower service, and felt curious to hear what he 
would say to them. He took the story of the beggar 
maid whom King Cophetua espoused in her rags and 
poverty, and drew forth from this theme very prettily a 
good deal of what we may call high Augustinian doc- 
trine. It was the man’s religion, his faith, and how 
could his teaching not throb with its light and warmth ? 
How can such a parable as the Vine and the Branches 
be expounded neutrally—unless it be used for a lesson 
on horticulture ? All teaching must pass through the 
alembic of the teacher’s mind. It is amazing that 
descendants of the Puritanism which affirmed that 
religion can only be taught by the spiritually minded 
should now either degrade the teacher to a vocal 
machine, or give him, untested, a theological carte- 
blanche, and in their eagerness to forbid his imparting 
the faith of the Church should be willing either to risk 
his not imparting any faith at all, or else to place 
children at the mercy of what Milton called the singu- 
larity of one man’s opinionated conscience. But the 
spiritual fibre of Dissent has become a mere pulp of 
politics. 

No doubt Puritanism always tended to invest the 
printed page with a magical and superstitious virtue, 
and Fox and the Quakers denounced this as pseudo- 
sacramentalism, declaring that apart from the Holy 
Spirit mere vocables could not be that word of God 
which pierces as a sword even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit. The individualism which made every 
Englishman his own Church asserted also that the 
Bible is its own interpreter. Absurd as this contention 
always was, it has been made tenfold more ridiculous 
by the spread of the new Criticism. The idea that 
any plain man is able, without the slightest equip- 
ment, to understand and explain the Scriptures may 
still find a home in the mind of many mem- 
bers of Parliament ; but it is incredible that an edu- 
cated cabinet minister should entertain it. Mr. Birrell, 
at any rate, knows that critical disintegration spares 


not a chapter of either Testament. The intelli- 
gent teacher has read at the free library that Joseph 
and his brethren never existed, that the burning bush 
was but the setting sun shining in Moses’ eyes through 
the spines of a mimosa, that there was no Sinaitic 
law-giving and no Tabernacle, that Zacharias’ vision 
of the angel was an apoplectic fit, that the Fourth 
Gospel is not authentic nor S. Paul’s rabbinisms always 
to be followed. Questions have been suggested to his 
mind even about the Saviour Himself, a doubt, for 
instance, whether His belief in demoniacal possession 
or in the near Advent of the Kingdom was not mis- 
taken. Yet the ‘‘ Evangelical Free Churches” are for 
‘leaving it to the teachers”, and Mr. Lloyd-George 
wins cheers by disingenuous fustian about ‘‘ the good 
Old Book”. That the Bishop of Carlisle should follow 
in the same strain is discreditable to a leader in a 
communion which declares that ‘‘the Church is a 
witness and keeper of Holy Writ” and ‘‘ hath authority 
in controversies of Faith ”. 

There is an attempt to make the public believe that 
the refusal of the Church of England to let the children 
pick what they can out of the Bible for themselves— 
children, be it remembered, varying in age from three 
to thirteen !—or to trust the teachers, without any 
guarantee of character or belief, to dispense Bible 
knowledge in what way they please, is a new departure, 
due to the presence of sacerdotalist opinions. High 
Churchmen hold, as a matter of history, even apart 
from theology, that the Bible is the Book of the 
universal Church, that it was written for Catholic 
Christians and pre-supposes the Catholic creeds, 
system, and general point of view, without which it 
is unintelligible. But the Puritans maintained that 
‘* the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants”. The allegation is hardly worth confuting. 
It involves the abdication by the Church of England 
of any claim to pastoral authority. But when the 
catchpenny phrase of Chillingworth is being paraded, 
it may be well to quote from his own exposition 
of it. He says:—‘* We will subscribe to Saint 
Austin and say that ‘we also would not believe the 
Gospel unless the authority of the Catholique Church 
did move us’”. We would have men follow authority, 
for it is on the authority of universal Tradition that we 
would have them believe in scripture. The assertion 
that scripture alone is to judge of all controversies of 
faith, if it be taken properly, is a plain falsehood. 
Universal tradition is the rule to judge all controversies 
by. This is the ‘‘ consent of the Catholic Church” to 
which Coverdale, Cranmer and Ridley, Farrar, Hooper, 
Philpot and Bradford—we cite only the most Protestant 
of our divines—appealed. Is it necessary to quote 
from the formularies and rules of the Church of 
England? Asa matter of fact, her claim to a divine 
commission to teach was asserted far more uncompro- 
misingly in former days than now—witness the discipli- 
nary Canons Ixxvii. to 1xxix. on schoolmastering. But 
in truth there never yet was any religious body which 
threw down the Bible before teachers and taught with 
a ‘‘make what you can or like of it’”’. 

It is not a question between clerical and lay teachers. 
The Prime Minister says: ‘‘ Education is the affair of 
the State not of the Church. It is the affair of laymen, 
not of the clergy.” This curious proposition implies 
either that education should be purely secular, or that 
religious training of the young is not a business in 
which the Church has any concern. But its chief 
irrelevance is the identification of ‘‘ laymen” with “‘ the 
State”. The Church of England makes no difficulty 
whatever about laymen giving religious instruction. 
They do it in every public school in the land. It is 
Mr. Birrell, not we, who proposes to clericalise entirely 
whatever denominational teaching is still to be given. 
All that the Church demands is that those who teach 
her children shall be persons that she approves and 
commissions. And when we say ‘‘her children” we 
mean in this connexion those who are entrusted by 
their parents to her care. When the Liberal party 
comes to reckon with those parents, it will have a sharp 
and unpleasant experience. 
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THE CITY. 


T* depression which hangs like a blight over the 
Stock Exchange is explained in various ways by 
different people. The most popular explanation is the 
Radical Government; and no doubt with regard to 
gilt-edged securities and the Home Railway market, 
uncertainty as to what the party in power may do next 
has an unfavourable influence. The issue of a fresh 
instalment of the Irish land loan, coming on a market 
glutted with war loans, naturally depresses Govern- 
ment securities; in addition to which the insurance 
companies are still selling stock like Bengal ‘‘ B’s”’ to 
meet claims from San Francisco. In the market for 
Home Rails dealers declare that, although the traffics 
are good, it is impossible to forecast what legislation 
may not do in the direction of an eight hours’ day or 
rating assessments or cheap fares for workmen. All 
this makes people disinclined to buy. But after grant- 
ing so much, it is obvious that there are markets which 
are outside the sphere of a Radical Government’s 
influence, and which are just as weak as Consols and 
Home Rails. 

Take the Yankee market for example. The most 
enraged Tory can hardly argue that our Govern- 
ment has any responsibility for the weakness of 
American Rails. The truth is that the all-pre- 
valent dulness on the Stock Exchange is due to a 
combination of causes, which may last for weeks or 
for months. Dear money is one of them, and good 
judges do not believe that we shall see anything like 
monetary ease during this year. Of course the San 
Francisco disaster, like a war, will make its effects felt 
for many a year to come, though all feeling of panic 
has long since passed away. Quite apart from the 
San Francisco business, the American railway market 
is now approaching the period of the year when there 
is always uncertainty and when consequently the bears 
have it pretty much their own way. Of course every 
business man knows that the great railways of the 
United States are no longer dependent entirely on the 
crops: the mineral, passenger, and general goods 
traffics have grown too big for that. Further, every- 
body knows that the wheat crop in America will be 
pretty much what it waslast year. But any stick is good 
enough to beat a market which is not supported either 
by the public or the big operators. Crop rumours and 
crop reports are therefore certain to keep the Yankee 
market in a state of see-saw until September, when 
there will very likely be a strong upward movement. 

The only railway market which is really promising 
just now is the Argentine, where the traffic increases 
are wonderful. It must be remembered that in the 
Argentine the area of wheat and maize crops is 
increasing every year, and that the railways have also 
been increasing their mileage by the construction of 
branch lines. This is particularly the case with the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific, which has just issued 

1,000,000 of fresh stock, not underwritten but 
offered to the shareholders at par, a very valuable 
privilege, seeing that the existing stock is quoted at 
132. e Argentine Great Western, which is the con- 
tinuation of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, has been 
doing wonderfully well lately, and the stock stands at 
118 to 120,:The new £10 shares, issued the other 
day (to be converted into £100 stock in eighteen 
months) are quoted at about £11, but as this is only 
equal to £110, they are worth £12. The rumours of 
the amalgamation of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific and 
the Argentine Great Western have been revived. There 
is nothing new to say about the Kaffir market. Premiers 
have fallen from over 18 to under 14, and are obviously 
the football of speculators. Unless one is really ‘‘in 
the know” it is dangerous to touch them, though pro- 
bably the present price is about right. The mining 
shares still wait upon Sir West Ridgeway, who has 
sailed from the Cape. The new constitution may be 
laid before Parliament in August, but its ratification will 
probably.be postponed until the autumn session, which 
1s now regarded as inevitable. The undertone of the 
Kaffir market is perhaps a shade stronger than it has 
teen, but there are still no buyers about. 

The flotation of the ‘‘ First Garden City Limited” is 


dnteresting, because it is a bold and candid attempt to 


combine philanthropy with 5 per cent. dividends. The 
share capital is £300,000, and so far as we understand 
the prospectus the present assets of the company 
amount to more than that sum. Thus the Letchworth 
estate of 3,818 acres between Hitchin and Cambridge 
was purchased for £151,569 (about #40 an acre); 
and buildings of a capital value of £162,000 have been 
erected or are in course of erection. Assuming that 
the land was bought at a not excessive price, here are 
assets to cover the share capital in liquidation. The 
success of the company will depend on its attracting 
occupants to its houses, and this in turn will depend on 
tactful and economic management. We should say 
that for the first year or two the shareholders may 
have to be satisfied with dividends of 1, 2, and 3 per 
cent.; but in four or five years’ time we believe that 
5 per cent. will be earned. 


THE REFORM OF THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


For many years past, while recognising many good 
features in the New York Life Insurance Company, 
we have been compelled to criticise it adversely on 
the whole. Our grounds of complaint were that the 
bulk of its business was conducted on the tontine 
bonus system, and that it was so anxious to obtain an 
enormous amount of new business that it incurred a 
rate of expenditure which was much too high to enable 
it to give good bonus results to its policyholders. 
We have been commenting on these features for 
years, and when the scandals were published we 
showed that these were of relatively little financial 
importance compared with the permanent character- 
istics which prevented profitable returns to the policy- 
holders. 

It is therefore with a considerable amount of pleasure 
that we note that those features of the New York Life 
which prevented the real prosperity of the office have 
been eliminated, and we are glad to call attention to 
the report of the accountants who have made a careful 
audit of the company’s books. This report is signed 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. and Messrs. 
Haskins and Sells. Their certificate will probably 
carry more weight with the majority of people in this 
country than has hitherto attached to the examina- 
tions by the Insurance departments of the various 
States in America. The assets are certified to exceed 
490,000,000, and to be fully worth the sum at which 
they are valued. The liability under the policies 
exceeds by nearly £1,500,000 the reserve required by 
the State of New York, and after setting aside over 
41,000,000 for other liabilities there is a surplus of 
more than £11,000,000 for bonus distribution. The 
statement by the accountants includes the record of 
their opinion that the administration is well organised, 
the business methods effective and economical and the 
books and records well and accurately kept. For our- 
selves this audit was superfluous: we never doubted 
the reality of the assets, the solvency of the company 
or the existence of a large sum for bonus purposes. 
But the managers have been wise to have this audit 
made by accountants of high standing and we have no 
doubt that their report will have a reassuring effect 
upon the policyholders. 

At present it is too early to judge of the extent of the 
reforms which have been introduced in consequence of 
the publicity given to former mismanagement. Neither 
the accounts for last year nor those for this year will 
show the full extent of the economies which are being 
introduced ; existing contracts cannot be terminated 
immediately and though the record for this year will 
doubtless show a substantial improvement as compared 
with the past it will not indicate the full measure of the 
reforms. After this year the bonuses of the company 
will have to be declared annually. This is a great 
improvement upon the tontine bonus system, but we 
are not sure that legislation making annual distribution 
of profits compulsory is altogether wise. The usual 
British system of declaring bonuses every five years, 
and giving interim bonuses to policies which become 
claims between one valuation and the next, has much 
in its favour. It tends to prevent undue fluctuations 
from year to year, and makes the bonuses when they 
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are declared much better worth having than the small 
sums which result from an annual distribution. Still, 
the law has been passed, and the companies will have 
to conform with it. 

In various ways no doubt this annual distribution 
of profits will handicap the American companies 
unduly: it will probably be something like five years 
before the rate of bonus reaches its normal level, 
and until then, almost of necessity, it will be smaller 
than the future rate, and so create an unfavourable 
impression. Partly as the result of legislation passed 
in a panic, some of which is good and some of which 
is distinctly bad, and partly as the result of the scandals, 
the American companies will probably find it difficult 
to reach the amount of new business to which they are 
now limited by law. It is quite likely that the majority 
of people, when they see that the new assurances are 
vastly less than formerly, will look upon the reduction 
as an indication of failure. Rightly regarded it will be 
quite otherwise. It is practically immaterial to new 
policyholders whether the new business is large or 
small. If it is small the cause will be partly legis- 
lative restrictions and partly ill-founded prejudice which 
ignored important matters and paid undue attention to 
features that were financially of little moment. 

As old opponents of the American Life offices for 
thoroughly valid reasons, the most important of which 
have now disappeared, we feel bound to claim a fair 
hearing for these companies now that they have set 
their houses in order, have demonstrated their sol- 
vency, and have passed through an amount of search- 
ing criticism to which no other insurance companies 
have been subjected. Present policyholders and in- 
tending policyholders can feel perfectly satisfied that 
the abuses have been ended and that the manage- 
ment and the bonuses will be better than before. They 
are mutual offices with no proprietors to share in the 
— the rate of interest earned upon the funds is 

igh, the medical selection is very careful and the rate 
of mortality invariably favourable; consequently, if 
the economy becomes as marked as is promised, their 
sources of surplus should become distinctly good. In 
any case it is to the interests of intending policy- 
holders to consider the terms offered by the American 
offices unprejudiced by the mismanagement in the 
past. 


FIGURE-HEADS FOR MOTORS. 


she. motor undoubtedly appeals to the ear ; unfor- 

tunately it too often appeals to the nose ; will it 
ever appeal to the eye? As it is, the eye may treat it 
with indifference ; for if not a delight it is not an 
offence. We are outgrowing the uncomfortable sense 
of incompleteness which a carriage without a horse or 
an engine stirred in us at first. The pioneer motorists, 
on the box, in the driver’s seat, but with nothing to drive, 
as it looked, were a common laughing-stock. They 
seemed persons perpetually left, miserable fragments 
sitting on the edge of space; or diners sitting up to 
the table with no table before them. In the vulgar 
way what was new was to all of us ridiculous. The 
unaccustomed thing of course must be absurd. We had 
never seen carriages without something in front of them ; 
we made the mistake of the poor Indian, who took the 
Spanish horse and driver for one animal: a blunder 
we had smiled down on with our superior wisdom for 
generations ; we took carriage and horse for one thing : 
or at any rate, to put it in the way most favourable to our 
intelligence, we regarded the horse as an inseparable 
accident of a carriage in motion. Now we are accus- 
tomed to a carriage that moves of itself, and it no 
longer strikes us as a thing to be jeered at. But can we 
regard it as beautiful? The engineer and the mecha- 
nician may; for beauty to him is a technical term 
meaning fitness, perfection. But can the artist ever 
make anything of a motor? The attempt in this year’s 
Academy is not encouraging. That there really is a 
deficiency on the beauty side motorists are all of them 
uneasily conscious. In point of beauty the horseless- 
ness is all loss. They have always felt this. At the 
beginning they meet one in the frankest way. ‘‘ Show 
us any form the motor can take that would look better 


| than the carriage.” And boat-shapes were suggested 
' and swan-motors and fishes. But fishes and boats on 
land would be as bizarre as the self-moving coach ; and 
swans ashore are not graceful any way. It could not 
be done: the horseless carriage had to be. And it 
remains ; not funny, nor foolish, nor necessarily ugly, 
but certainly no beauty. 

Can nothing be done for it? Why not a figure- 
head? Why not have something pretty, something 
that at any rate represents something, in the place 
where the beauty of the thing, the horse, used to be? 
What good would it be? Well, no good, to a man 
who has no eye. What good was a figure-head to a 
ship? Yet for appearance sake a car wants a figure- 
head more than a ship, for the ship form naturally 
converges in front to a beautiful finish. The clumsiest 
ship, even the homely fishing smack, has none of the 
unpleasant effect produced by the abrupt, cut off, 
straight line that makes a motor’s front. A motor 
suffers from having no physiognomy. But every ship, 
as every locomotive engine, has a distinct physiognomy. 
And a figure-head would make up for this deficiency 
in the motor. But figure-heads, somebody may say, 
were not merely ornamental in ships : they helped de- 
scription and identification. Precisely, and they would 
do the same for motors: a consideration which will 
perhaps appeal more to the public than to the motorist. 

But think what a field this opens up for heraldry. 
Arms and crests, which now, as Mr. Oswald Barron has 
proved so cruelly, have none but antiquarian signi- 
ficance, become alive; they might almost be useful. 
There would be quite good sense in a man’s motor 
carrying his crest as a figure-head. What an opening 
for the new snob. What glory to be able to mount 
a life-sized golden eagle contemplating the sun, or 
rather the clouds in England. Or a golden lion erect 
rampaging fiercely in the air. There is the danger. 
The rich cad would so flaunt his figure-head that 
gentlemen would be shy of showing one. But for 
once let the decent people hold their own and decline to 
be pushed off the road by the vulgar hustler. A 
standard of good taste would grow up and become 
established. 

From the point of view of appearance figure-heads, 
artistically wrought and fitted, would be capable of 
great things. An eagle, wings full-spread, a brilliant 
butterfly, a winged griffin, paradise bird, Valkyrie ; there 
is room for endless variety of design. The emulation 
amongst motorists would be great. We could have 
shows of figure-heads. Think of the work for 
artists to design them ; and the industry their making 
would stimulate. Would they interfere with speed? 
That should depend on their fitting to the car: they 
should not. Of course, if a man in his zeal to be con- 
spicuous puts on a colossal golden elephant, his speed 
will be retarded ; but a reasonable Pegasus, say, with 
wings drawn back at the right angle to cut the air, 
would be no encumbrance. 

Nor need figure-heads be restricted to private 
motors. What more reasonable than that every motor- 
omnibus company should have its own sign? Certainly 
there would be no difficulty in finding apt figures. Put 
a rhinoceros head with a terrific horn on to a motor- 
*bus and you have the beast to perfection. Or an 
elephant’s head : the motor-’bus is a huge earth-shaking 
beast, if there was ever one. The boar’s head, too, 
would be quite to the point ; and perhaps more than 
any, the hippopotamus ; or a crocodile. Or extinct 
monsters might be resuscitated. Why, England, espe- 
cially London, would become interesting and picturesque 
once more, with megatheria and eagles and diplo- 
docuses, mammoths and elephants and river-horses 
and boars ranging and roaring through the land. 
We should all grow quite gay again. 


‘“WHAT CAN THEY KNOW OF GOLFING 
WHO ONLY ENGLAND KNOW?” 


HE whole east coast of Scotland, from Berwick- 
shire to Sutherlandshire, is fringed with golf- 
links. North Berwick, Musselburgh, St. Andrews, 
Montrose, Cruden Bay, Lossiemouth, Tain, Dornoch, 


and Brora, make a chain of links to which we know 
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nothing comparable in England. How in the world, 
with such advantages, all the Scottish cracks have 
been knocked out of the Open Championship, one 
cannot imagine. The difference between English and 
Scotch golf-links is that the former are mainly arti- 
ficial, made and maintained at great cost, while the 
latter are entirely natural, costing nothing to make 
and little or nothing to keep up. Clubs like those 
at Sandwich, Deal, Littlestone, Walton Heath, and 
Sunningdale, levy a heavy toll on their members in the 
shape of entrance fees and annual subscriptions, and 
guests are made to pay sometimes as much as 5s. for 
aday’s play. We have been told, though we cannot 
vouch for the truth of the statement, that the Sand- 
wich Club has been known to spend in one year 4700 
or £800 on the up-keep of the course. We doubt 
whether £50 are spent in the year on the Brora 
links, and yet how infinitely superior they are to any 
links in England, not excepting Westward Ho or 
Lelant, which are the nearest approach to them we 
know! As the southern links on the east coast 
of Scotland are well known (if only by repute) to 
those who play golf, we will write about the two 
courses in the far North, Dornoch and Brora, the 
first about seven miles south, the second about seven 
miles north of Dunrobin Castle. As the crow flies 
Dornoch is about thirty-five miles north-east of Inver- 
ness: but owing to the line winding round the 
Invergordon and Dornoch firths, the distance by rail is 
nearly seventy miles, and takes 3} hours. Leaving 
Inverness by the 9.50 Northern mail you arrive at the 
Mound (the station before Golspie), at 1.15, and 
changing into a light railway you are whisked off to 
Dornoch in ten minutes. Dornoch is the capital of 
Sutherlandshire, so that the first object which strikes 
the eye on entering the village is a county hall of 
baronial architecture. The Highland Railway Com- 
pany built about two years ago a spacious hotel with 
seventy or eighty rooms. The hotel is white and 
square and bare, and generally hideous outside, looking 
like what the Scotch call ‘‘ an Institution”’. The interior 
however is everything that could be desired. There is 
a large hall with two fireplaces (in which there are fires) 
and full of comfortable deck-chairs and ottomans, and 
a billiard-room, and a well-appointed smoking-room. 
The whole house is panelled with prettily-grained pine 
and there are any number of bath-rooms scattered 
about amongst the airy bedrooms. On the ground- 
floor, off the hall, there is a room lined with lockers for 
golfers, and two bath-rooms where (for some mysterious 
reason) the golfer can lave his weary limbs gratuitously, 
though if he take a bath on one of the floors above, 
‘bang goes saxpence”. The meals served in the 
coffee-room are quite eatable, but even a golfer’s break- 
fast strikes us as dear at 3s. Therefore it is better 
if you are going to stay seven days to contract for 15s., 
145., or 12s. 6d. a day, according as you are on the first, 
second, or third floors. Two charges always seem 
stupidly exorbitant in English and Scotch hotels, the 
prices of breakfast and of a sitting-room. The charge 
for the latter is so high that the room is empty for two- 
thirds of the year. It would be much better business 
to let sitting-rooms at 5s. a day, and then they would 
be always occupied. The golf-links are just outside 
the gate of the hotel garden, which is a great 
advantage, as nothing adds more to the fatigue 
of golf than having to walk or drive some dis- 
tance before beginning. The Dornoch links are— 
must we admit it ?—just a little below their great 
reputation. They are one of the long, easy courses 
{6,000 yards is their exact length), where you play 
stroke after stroke with your brassie or even with your 
driver. There are very few sand-bunkers worth talk- 
ing about, and one or two patches of gorse. This 
makes the course a trifle unexciting and monotonous, 
and gives an undue value to the long straight drive, or 
even to the running-up stroke, which are not the 
only strokes in the game. There is another drawback 
to Dornoch, namely, that the caddies are at school 
until after four o'clock, except in the months of August 
and September, when they have holidays. 

_Twenty minutes in the train will take you from 
Dornoch to Brora, where there is no lack of caddies. 
On alighting at the station four or five fisher lads 


almost fought with one another for the privilege of 
carrying our clubs. Unfortunately these caddies ‘‘ had 
the Gaelic”, and while they had evident difficulty in 
understanding us, we experienced an equal difficulty in 
understanding them. Their English vocabulary was 
so limited that whenever we asked the direction of the 
next hole the only answer we could get was, ‘‘ Over 
yon by the white hoose”’, which, as all the houses 
visible were white, was not much guidance. But the 
Brora links are the realisation of the golfer’s dream. 
Encircling the links on three sides an amphitheatre 
of purple hills; in front a long undulating stretch 
of emerald turf, interrupted by yawning sand- 
bunkers ; on the fourth side the blue-grey glittering 
sea. The Brora bunkers are glorious and immense: 
they open their capacious bosoms lovingly, inviting the 
tiny white globe to drop in. They are of every size 
and shape : they cannot be sneaked round, for they are 
everywhere: they must be blindly driven at, in the 
hope of getting over. The long run-up with the cleek 
will avail you nothing here; the brassie and the mashie 
must be used with courage. This makes Brora one of 
the most sporting and exciting courses imaginable 
Against some of the Brora bunkers we must object that 
they are full of large stones from the shore. How the 
stones got there we do not know: but they might 
easily and ought to be removed. The course is long, 
but the turf is so good and the air so light that one 
does not feel fatigue. The Station hotel is small, 
(probably not more than twenty or thirty rooms), but 
we ate a lunch there that would have done credit to the 
Savoy. We have only one piece of advice to give the 
jaded golfer from the South—take a feu from the Duke 
of Sutherland, and build a bungalow at Brora. 


“A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY” AND “SALOME”. 


,. AST Sunday, at the King’s Hall, the Literary 

Theatre Club performed these two plays of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. Neither of them is a cheerful play. 
So neither could have a chance of success in England. 
For that minority which is capable of taking the drama 
seriously as an art, and does not object to receiving 
tragic emotion now and then, these two plays have an 
extrinsic power of depression. They indicate anew to 
us how much was lost to dramatic art in the downfall 
and death of the gréat artist who composed them. 

‘‘A Florentine Tragedy ” (produced for the first 
time) is akin to ‘‘ Salomé” as being an essay in the art 
of suspense. In ‘‘ Salomé” the end is foreknown ; and 
the main horror comes of the deliberate slowness with 
which the action is conducted to that end. Often the 
dramatic movement is deliberately arrested to make 
way for merely decorative passages, such as Salomé’s 
metaphors about the eyes, the hair, the lips of 
Iokanaan, or Herod’s descriptions of the jewels and the 
peacocks and the various other things that Salomé 
might take instead of the one thing that she demands. 
Merely decorative in themselves, these passages are 
relatively dramatic in that they give us time to realise 
more intensely the horror of what is in store. In “A 
Florentine Tragedy ” we know there must be at least 
one death before the curtain falls ; and the elaborate 
decorations interposed do not make us forget it: they 
do but give us time to become uncomfortable. Nor are 
they, as in ‘‘Salomé”’, a mere artistic device of the 
author. They come from the nature of the chief 
character devised. Simone, the Florentine merchant, 
is a man of grim humour; and so, when he sur- 
prises his wife in the company of a young noble- 
man, he does not instantly draw his sword. He is 
furious; but his fury he will be able to express later. 
Meanwhile he can have some fun. He can fool the 
couple to the top of their bent, then suddenly drop a hint 
that will make them start, then again soothe them into 
security till he choose to frighten them again. His ven- 
geance will be all the sweeter, all the more terrible, for 
such dalliance. He plays on his young wife’s contempt 
for him, cringing to the stranger, 
on this or that ware that he would sell. is desire is 
not merely to humiliate her. If she does not love the 
stranger yet, she shall by force of contrast be made to 
love him. His death shall be a dagger through her own 
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heart. At length, after he has taken his fill of pretence, 
he challenges the lover to fight. The lover, worsted, 
begs for mercy, and is allowed to go on begging 
before Simone, with more than necessary violence, 
despatches him. The wife shrinks against the wall. 
She sees in her husband's eyes that she, too, is doomed. 
And now comes the ending for sake of which, I take 
it, the play was written—the germ of psychological 
paradox from which the story developed itself back- 
wards. The wife falls to her knees, and, with real 
love in her voice, cries ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
you were so strong?” The husband pauses, stares at 
her, lets drop his dagger, saying ‘‘ Why did you not 
tell me you were so beautiful ?’’ There is, of course, 
no great paradox in the first of these two speeches. 
(One remembers, for instance, Becky Sharp’s sudden 
admiration for Rawdon Crawley after the ejection of 
Lord Steyne.) But the second speech is certainly a daring 
invention. Is the paradox a sound one? I think so. 
It is not unnatural that the merchant, having won his 
bride with money, should not have appreciated her at 
her full human value until he had won her by more 
primitive, more human means. Her contempt for him, 
moreover, would have prejudiced him against her. The 
light of admiration for him in her eyes, besides making 
her actually more beautiful, would have quickened 
his perception of her beauty. And then there was the 
fact that she had inspired a passion in the nobleman. 
This, too, would have quickened the merchant’s per- 
ception. My sole objection to the paradox is concerned 
with the placing of it. No play—no work of art whatso- 
ever—ought to finish on a top note. We ought never 
to be left gasping, at the fall of the curtain. The 
paradox that I have examined ought to have been led 
up to, so that its meaning would have been plain when 
the curtain fell. It ought to have been a summing-up, 
not a challenge. Mr. Wilde’s sure artistic sense here 
failed him, for once. 

Obviously, the part of Simone is a fine part for 
an actor. I should like to have seen it played by 
Sir Henry Irving. I know of no one else who could 
have given fully the sardonic essence of it. Mr. George 
Ingleton, however, who played it the other night, is 
a very capable actor; and his performance seemed 
really distinguished in the glare of incapacity shed by 
the young lady and gentleman who played the two other 
parts. 

When ‘‘Salomé” was produced last year at the 
Bijou Theatre, I reflected that only the finest acting 
and the most tactful stage-management could reconcile 
us to the physical horror of the play. Reading the play, 
one has no more than the right tragic thrill. Seeing 
the play—seeing Salomé kiss in triumph the severed 
head of the prophet—one is thrilled with mere physical 
disgust, unless the scene be arranged with great com- 
punction, and unless the acting of Salomé shall have 
been on a lofty tragic plane. Neither of these requisites 
was supplied at the Bijou Theatre. At the King’s 
Hall, Miss Darragh supplied one of them. She is not 
the ideal Salomé ; for she looks rather modern, rather 
occidental. But, besides having a beautiful voice, 
and speaking the words with a keen sense for their 
cadence, she is a genuine tragedian, and thus was 
able to live in the part, and, living there, to purge 
somewhat our physical disgust through spiritual terror. 
She was, as nearly as need be, the veritable daughter 
of Herodias. Miss Florence Farr was not, alas, the 
veritable mother of Salomé. She was very much too 
pleasant. She seemed to be trying to make Herodias 
‘* sympathetic”, and was quite out of the key of the 
tragedy. Mr. Robert Farquharson re-appeared as 
Herod ; and I was more than ever struck by the fine- 
ness of his performance. His delivery of the three long 
decorative speeches is a marvel in the art of elocution. 
Other English actors may know how valuable an effect 
can be got from sometimes talking quickly ; but I have 
never found them taking advantage of their know- 
ledge. Perhaps they have not the necessary skill. 
Mr. Farquharson can, without slurring a syllable, 
speak English as rapidly as Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
can speak French; and the effect in his case is even 
~— than in hers, because none of his compatriots 

as attempted to compete with him. Apart from its 
technique, his performance is memorable for the rare 


imaginative power with which he realises the grotesque 
and terrible figure of Herod. 

As the scenery and the dresses were designed by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts, it need not be said they were 
beautiful. They were also, however, dramatically appro- 
priate—just enough conventionalised to be in harmony 
with the peculiar character of the play. The stage- 
management was faulty only in the final scene; and 
that, alas, is the scene where perfection is most needed. 
Not even the quality of Miss Darragh’s acting could 
wholly purge our physical disgust. It is obvious that 
Salomé ought to be in the far background, and in 
deepest shadow, while she holds in her hands the head 
of the prophet. This would not merely militate against 
physical disgust. It would aid illusion. When we 
distinctly see the head, we are conscious of its unreality, 
however realistically it be made. And our conscious~ 
ness of its unreality does not make it one whit the less 
unpleasant. Max BEERBOHM. 


SIGNALLED.” 


Ske Casino rooms were crowded, French, English, 

Poles, Russians, and an occasional Japanese, 
looking just like a monkey who had escaped from free- 
dom in the woods and voluntarily had put the chains of 
trousers and of coats about his limbs, all jostled in the 
throng. Above them hung the concentrated scent of 
all the perspirations of their different races, mingled 
with every essence that the perfumer’s art affords to 
mitigate the odours which humanity distills. All were 
well dressed, and eighteen centuries of culture and of 
care had culminated in making everyone alike. Thus 
all spoke French, of course with varying accents ; but 
as they all read the same books, had the same thoughts, 
and wore the selfsame clothes, the accident of accent 
did not separate them, and they formed one immense, 
well-scented family as to exteriors, though with their 
hands all secretly raised against each other, and their 
tongues wagging ceaselessly in calumny, just as 2 
bulrush wags by the edge of some old millrace, half 
filled up with mud. 

All round the tables men and women stood, pushing 
and elbowing, and with their eyes fixed on the money 
on the cloth, adoringly, as it had been the Holy Graal 
and they all vowed to search for and to grasp it, at the 
peril of their souls. 

Men who at home were magistrates and pillars of a 
church, or modern reformers of some county council, 
gazed at the demi-mondaines as they went to and fro 
brushing against the players to attract attention, with 
their eyes aflame or with a swinish puckering of their 
lips, which spoke of lust unsatisfied, not from religious 
principles, but from the fear of spies and interfering 
friends. 

They eyed the women just as a starving dog looks at 
a butcher’s shop, sideways and lurkingly, for fear a 
blow may fall upon him, out of some quarter unfore- 
seen. Smartly dressed women looked at their sisters 
of the demi-monde half with dislike half with approval 
as if they somehow understood that they, although 
they were transgressors of trades-union rules, were 
helping them in their life’s strife with man; whilst 
others with the colour rising in their cheeks pressed up 
against them as they passed, just as cats press against 
a chair, meeting their eyes with a bold comprehending 
stare. Remote from all the rest in a cane rocking- 
chair there sat a girl, thin, dark and dressed quite 
quietly, so quietly that at first sight you might have 
taken her for a young married woman who had got 
separated from her friends and had sat down to 
rest. 

Her high-heeled shoes just tapped upon the ground 
as the chair rocked, and as it balanced to and fro 
revealed her stockings half way up the calf, so fine and 
worked so open, that it appeared the hair upon the flesh 
might pass between the stitching just as a little fish 
escapes through the fine meshes of a net. 

Men passed before her, in the half-sneaking and half- 
swaggering way that men assume before a woman 
whom they have held between their arms a night or two 
ago, and whom they dare not openly in public recog- 
nise, although they want the world to see that they are 
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well acquainted, and in its censure half applaud the fact. 
Their hands involuntarily just touched their hats, and as 
they looked an inch or two above her head murmured a 
greeting, and then straightening their legs they fell into 
a strut, as of a bull-fighter who has been nearly caught 
by the bull’s horns, and wants the crowd to think he is 
not frightened as he edges to the limits of the ring. 
She gave her salutation by a half rising of her eye- 
brows, and a faint smile half of amusement and half 
contempt, just flickered on her lips, as someone with 
his wife or daughter on his arm, suddenly flushed or 
paled and looked with interest at the chandelier as he 
passed opposite her chair. Callow and fledgling youths 
boldly saluted her, colouring as they did so to their hair, 
whilst grave and decorated men just raised their eyes, 
and fat provincials wildly plunged and bolted at the 
sight of her, just like young horses faced suddenly in a 
deep lane by the fierce rattle of a motor-car. 

Still nothing in her dress or manner was unlike that 
of a hundred other women in the rooms, as she sat 
quietly at the receipt of custom, watching her various 
acquaintances as they passed by, give by their guilty 
looks the lie both to the faith and the morality they 
held, and which no doubt, she held herself as sacred, 
and as fixed as are the poles, although she saw them 
outraged in her person twenty times a week, just as in 
Spain, ’tis said, that a society founded to protect the 
lower animals, finding itself in difficulties, arranged a 
bull-fight to increase its funds and clear away its 
debts. 

But as she sat indifferent, waiting what fate should 
send her, to her amazement, another girl, but little 
younger than herself, sat down beside her, and with 
‘il fait tray sho naiscepars ”, fell into conversation 
with her as easily as if they had been friends. 

The girl, who knew the world, glanced at her 
quickly, half thinking that the stranger came from some 
island in the A2gean Sea, but saw at once her island 
lay to the north, and that she had addressed her in 
pure innocence of heart. 

Though she had often seen fair English girls, dressed 
in short skirts, boisterous in manner, fresh-coloured 
and half manlike in their ways, striding along as if 
their knees would burst their petticoats, this was the 
first time she had met or spoken to one, and the expe- 
rience somehow brought the blood into her cheeks. 

“ Yes it is hot” she said, and stole a glance half of 
amazement, half approbation at the fresh English girl, 
who seated by her side seemed quite unconscious of the 
difference in their lives and talked so naturally and 
in such curious French. She marked her sunburned 
hands, gloveless and strong as those of a young man, 
and, made observant by the manner of her life, saw she 
was pretty at a glance, although her clothes were ugly 
and her fair hair all gathered in a knot. As she thought 
upon this thing and on that, and on the shielded life 
of the fair English girl, so little younger than herself, 
and on her own, a flush rose on her face as she per- 
ceived that she was shy before the other’s innocence 
and want of knowledge of the world. At first the 
conversation languished, till the stranger, who had sat 
down with so much lack of ceremony beside her, 
looking her over with wide-open eyes, said, ‘‘I liked 
the look of you, as I was straying up and down, look- 
ing out for my mother, who had got lost whilst I was 
watching the roulette. You looked so pretty, and you 
are well dressed, you know you are, and so does every- 
one, all the men look at you, when they pass by just as 
a schoolboy at a cake in a shop window. How foolish 
they all are”. 

Used to all kinds of compliments point-blank, none 
that she ever had received, in all her life, had put her 
to such difficulty, and once again she stole a look at 
her fair complimenter’s face to reassure herself that 
she was really as innocent as she appeared. ‘“ Well 
dressed ”, she murmured, ‘‘ well, any woman likes to be 
well dressed”. To such a commonplace of femininity 
no answer was required beyond a simple affirmation, 
and a look of admiration at the clothes. 

_“‘ Why what a lot of men you know”, the English 
gurl exclaimed as counts and viscounts whom she 

new by name walked by, as they sat talking, staring 
a little at the strange companionship of the two girls, 
all making a half recognition as they passed. ‘‘ Why 


is it they do not take off their hats, I thought that 
Frenchmen always were polite ?” 

Then as she got no answer, but a tapping of her 
companion’s heels upon the floor, and a faint blush as of 
annoyance at her words, fearing she had offended her 
acquaintance, whom she already had begun to admire 
on account of her nice clothes, and evident knowledge 
of the world, she said, just as a schoolboy might have 
said, ‘‘It’s awful hot in here, would you mind going 
out into the air, and we can sitand talk?" The other, 
like a person in a dream, got up and followed her, and 
the two girls walked through the crowd, the English 

irl quite unconcerned, pushing her way, after the 
ashion of a forward player in a football team, smiling 
and only anxious to get out into the air. The other, 
red and uncomfortable, but hypnotised by the frank 
manners and good faith of her she followed, hardly 
knew where she was until she found herself seated in a 
cane chair upon the terrace, and heard her guide say 
‘* Well, this is better than the stuffy room”. 

From the Casino came the hum of voices, and points 
of light seemed to break through the windows, and a 
faint smell of perspiration and stale scent defiled the 
atmosphere as it came floating up to where they sat. 
A breeze sprang up and cleared away the fleecy clouds 
before the moon, whose rays, half deadened by the 
glare of the electric lamps upon the terrace, seemed 
to be concentrated shyly on the magnolia trees which 
formed the background of the artificial scene, falling on 
their metallic-looking leaves, which it subdued and turned 
to plates of silver in its light. Moths hung about the 
great electric lamps, like men about a courtesan, and 
seemed to swim in the long beam of light which they 
dispelled. Sometimes they flew against the glass 
with a dull furry noise, and then fell stunned and lay 
upon the paths, with their wings fluttering, until some 
high-heeled shoe, just peeping out from underneath a 
cataract of lace, crushed them to pulp upon the stones, 
or carried off their bodies sticking to the sole. 

Silence fell on the girls as, walking to the balustrade, 
they stood and looked over the wide white road across 
the lawn, set with its bunches of white pampa grass 
and of euonymus, upon the sea, which stretched out cool 
and clean and undefiled even by all the tawdriness of 
the Casino and its lights. Up from the shore there came 
a long-drawn sigh as if the waves had brought to land 
the last expiring breath of some lost sailor as they 
swirled upon the beach. The light air stirred the curls 
upon the foreheads of the girls, and the mysterious 
companionship of youth drew them together without 
words making them feel a bond of sympathy. 

Tears stood in the dark eyes of the French girl, she 
did not quite know why, and something seemed to 
force her to bestow her confidence upon the girl who 
stood beside her, although she felt it would be useless, 
as she could never understand. 

As she stood hesitating, the other seeing her tears, 
caught at her hands and said, ‘‘I say, whatever is the 
matter? Iam so sorry ; tell us about it, it will do you 
good. Is it about any of those bounders who grinned 
at you, and did not raise their hats?” 

The other looked at her, and struggling to keep 
back her tears, said, ‘‘ No, no, not about any man, I hate 
them all .... that is, I am not sure... . I think 
one is not quite so horrible as all the rest—but then I 
have no right to talk to you, so innocent, about such 
things”’. She felt the hand of her companion tighten 
on her own, and all her sorrows running from her heart, 
her prostituted youth, the recollection of her home, 
perhaps the thought of the one man less horrible than 
were the others, forced her to speak and lay her head 
upon the shoulder of the mysterious friend, who had 
come as it were out of the depths to comfort her. 

As she was struggling to choke down her tears and 
speak, and as the English girl stood wondering, but 
sympathetic and expectant, clasping her hand in hers, a 
strong high voice broke through the stillness of the night. 

‘* Ethel, my dear”, it said, ‘‘ where have you got to, 
we have been looking for you for the last hour, and 
father is so cross?” The girls just pressed each 
other’s hands, and separated, as ships which have but 
signalled may be parted by a mist, without the time to 
make out either their numbers, or the ports from which 
they hail. R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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BRIDGE. 


HE article on the ‘‘ Evolution of Bridge”, which 
has been running through the last four numbers of 
this journal, brings our first series of bridge articles to a 
conclusion. All the important features of the game, from 
the declaration to the play of the last card, have been 
dealt with in order, and the whole series will shortly be 
published in book form under the title of ‘‘ Saturday 
Bridge”. 

The bridge articles will be continued, week by week, 
and will be devoted to the discussion of various points 
in the game which are likely to be of interest to the 
large world of bridge players. A special feature will 
be made of illustrative hands, giving the play of each 
trick in detail, with a full explanation of the reasons 
Tae methods of play are adopted. 

e commence with an instance of a very fine coup, 
by one of our best players, which occurred in actual 
play. The playing for coups at bridge is not, in itself, 
a practice to be recommended. As a general rule, the 
most obvious and straightforward way of playing one’s 
cards is the way that pays best, and the usual result of 
any attempt at a coup is the loss of one or two tricks, 
to say nothing of the complete mystification of one’s 
partner. Still, there are occasions when it is obvious 
that the saving of the game is hopeless unless one’s 
partner holds a certain combination of cards, and, in 
such a case, any coup is justifiable which will save the 
game if it comes off, even although it is certain to entail 
a loss of one or more tricks if it is not successful. 

The following is the best instance of this which we 
have ever seen. 

Score, one game all. ABS8. YZ24. A dealt and 
left it to B, who declared No Trumps. 


| (dummy) Hearts—Ace, 10, 9, 3. 
Z | Diamonds—Queen, 8,7. 
| Clubs—Knave, 6, 5, 4. 
— | Spades—King, 10. 


Y led 6 of diamonds, and the first three tricks were 
played as follows : 


TRICK 1. TRICK 2. 
B B 
o 9 o 
o lo © o o? 
YO © o OZ 
} 
<« 
A A 
Tricks: A B, o; YZ, 1. Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 2. 


TRICK 3. 
B 
° 
° 
0° Z 
© 
+ 
A 


Tricks: A B, 1; Y Z, 2. 


_Remarks.—Y was clearly marked with the last two 
diamonds. 


At trick 4, B led the ace of spades, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, Z played the king of spades on it, 


thereby giving away a certain winning card. Pause a 
moment and ask yourself whether you can see the 
object of it, or what possibilities it opened up. The 
present writer happened to be sitting behind Z, looking 
over his hand, and he must candidly confess that it 
took him altogether by surprise, although a moment’s 
thought disclosed the soundness of the coup. In order 
to save the game, it was essential that Y should get in 
again to make his two winning diamonds, and the only 
possible chance of his getting in was in the spade suit. 
From B’s lead of the ace of spades, before touching the 
clubs or hearts, it was obvious that the dealer (A) held 
some strength in the spade suit, probably queen and 
three others or knave and four others, and that he was 
speculating on Z holding the king, so that Y could not 
get in to make his diamonds. Z was clever enough to 
see that his only chance of saving the game was to get 
rid of his king on the ace led, so that if his partner 
held the queen singly guarded, or the knave doubly 
guarded, he would be able to get the lead and to make 
his two winning diamonds. The coup succeeded to 
perfection. The other two hands were: 


A’s hand. Y’s hand. 
Ilearts—8, 7, 4, 2 Hearts—Knave, 5 
Diamonds—ro, 3 | Diamonds—King, knave, 9, 6,2 
Clubs—to, 9, 3 | Clubs—8, 7, 2 
Spades—Queen, 8, 6, 5 | Spades—Knave, 7, 4 


Y Z saved the game, winning one trick in spades, 
four in diamonds, and the ace of hearts, and they won 
the game and rubber on their next deal, and by no 
other possible means could the game have been saved. 
If this hand had been given in one of the Bridge Com- 
petitions in certain contemporaries, we have little doubt 
that nine-tenths of the solvers would have solved it 
correctly, but how many of them would do it at the 
bridge table? Not one in a hundred. It is easy 
enough to see it when all the cards in each hand are 
given, and when there is abundant time for thinking 
out every possible combination, and it is easy enough 
to see afterwards how a game could have been saved, 
but to realise a situation like this at the time, and to 
grasp the opportunity for playing such a coup in an 
actual game, requires a knowledge of bridge and a 
quickness of brain which is very much out of the 
common. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRITISH WHEAT BILL.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


‘* Sunnyholt”’, Acton Vale, W., 9 June, 1906. 


Sir,—Permit me to make a few observations upon 
the somewhat important subject touched on by your 
correspondent, Mr. C. A. Ward. If the economic facts 
are such as this gentleman has stated them, there 
can be but little doubt that things under the free-trade 
régime are by no means so rosy and flourishing as its 
ardent exponents would seem to make out. The 
somewhat convenient theory (‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest, &c.”) so frequently put forward in these 
matters—which truly ‘* covereth ” a multitude, if not of 
sins, at any rate, of economic and other difficulties, 
without however in the least attempting to solve them ! 
seems to me (though not perhaps sufficiently conversant 
with the mysteries of agricultural economics) as though 
it were simply an exceedingly clever and ingenious 
evasion of the whole economic difficulty. We not 
infrequently hear students of economic science argue to 
the effect that, if any given industrial pursuit is, so to 
speak, ‘‘dammed up”, we need not very seriously 
disturb ourselves, for the simple reason that energies 
thus ‘pent up” and finding no outlet in one direction, 
will inevitably be directed into other channels, and that 
though the particular industry in question will decay or 
even die out, some other pursuit will spring up, 
and gain thereby. This of course sounds plausible 
enough, until we begin to reflect as to whether the 
employes in question will, under the changed con- 
ditions, stand an equal chance of earning a livelihood. 
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If not, cui bono? Certainly someone will gain, but 
what about those who have thus been deprived of 

rhaps their sole means of livelihood? These must 
inevitably suffer. Mr. Ward’s assertion that ‘‘the 
broad acres of England, once the model farm of Europe, 
are fallen out of cultivation ”, that no wheat is grown 
on them, and that ‘‘ England is”, economically speak- 
ing, ‘‘ bleeding to death”, sounds almost prophetic, 
and somewhat forcibly reminds one of that extremely 

thetic and soul-stirring passage in Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard II.” where old John of Gaunt, ‘time-honoured 
Lancaster”, stretched upon his bed of death, in pro- 
phetic language deplores the fate of England, ‘‘ leased 
out, like a tenement, or pelting farm’’, as being ‘‘ bound 
in with shame, and with inky blots and rotten parch- 
ment bonds”. 

In conclusion, I think I am correct in saying that 
Mr. C. A. Ward has completed, or in process of com- 
pletion, a pamphlet, setting forth in some considerable 
detail the facts bearing upon this subject which (I 
understand), should there be sufficient demand, will 
shortly be placed in the hands of the printer. 


Faithfully yours, 
OscaR GAUER. 


QUEEN ISABELLA AND BULL-FIGHTING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


51 Coram Street, W.C., 13 June, 1906. 


Sir,—The note in the Saturpay Review as to the 
possibility of reforming the Spanish bull-fight reminds 
one that Queen Victoria would not be the first to 
attempt such a reform. 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, who lived at 
the Court of the Catholic Sovereigns, tells us in his 
“‘Quincuagenas” that at a bull-fight held at Arevalo 


in the presence of Ferdinand and Isabella, two men‘ 


and three or four horses were killed and more 
wounded. ‘*The Queen felt much pain thereat, for 
she was by nature compassionate and most Christian.”’ 
A few days after she commanded another bull-fight, to 
see if a plan she had made for obviating these dangers 
would be successful. ‘‘ And it was most successful, an 
excellent and laughable (para reir) invention!” The 
horns of the bull were inserted into horns taken from 
dead cattle, and firmly nailed so that the points of 
the horns curved back over the neck of the bull and 
could gore neither horse nor man. Although the bull 
could strike with the curved surface of the horn, he 
could do no serious damage. The Queen, we are told, 
was so pleased with her invention that ever after she 
would attend no bull-fight in which the horns of the 
bull were not guarded in this fashion. 


Yours obediently, 
H. WarnNeER ALLEN, 


A CATALONIAN VIEW OF “SPAIN AND 
ENGLAND”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Barcelona, 8 June, 1906. 


Sir,—Your article “ Spain and England” (2 June) 
deserves some comment and, duly authorised by the 
leaders, I am going to offer it from the Catalonian 
point of view. We all agree with youin complaining of 
the ‘‘ gross ignorance of Spanish affairs which prevails 
in England”, and we will thank you for every oppor- 
tunity given to us of removing it. As to the royal 
marriage I have not much to say, for I endorse the 
official opinion of our party that at present the question 
of monarchy or republic is of secondary importance. 
As to the diplomatic connexion between England and 
Spain, though somewhat sceptical, we sincerely desire 
to encourage it. We see no ground for a refusal of 
very cordial relations with England ; but to a third-class 
Power all this means really nothing. 

I rather go straight to my point, referred to in the 
last paragraph of your article, i.e. the future of Spain, 


| its possibilities, and the obstacles to its progress. 


Here I strongly protest against your assertions about 
‘the ancient isolation of the various provinces as a 
bar to progress” and ‘‘the advance towards national 
unity” as bringing out ‘‘the growth of prosperity”’. 
This is a disguised accusation against Catalonia, and 
before being condemned as revolutionary and ‘‘an 
obstacle to progress”, we humbly claim the right 
accorded to every accused person, of being heard. 

I know of two sorts of progress: (a) the automatical, 
that is the forward movement that goes on even against 
the will of nations and mismanagement of Govern- 
ments, the progress noticed by a superficial observer of 
statistics of population, production, consumption, im- 
ports, exports, &c.; (b) the conscious and efficient 
progress achieved through self-restraint, assiduous 
study and hard work to discover and remove difficul- 
ties, and look for new paths and better individual and 
collective conditions, that is seen through scientific 
study of statistics in the form of a higher level in which 
life goes on both intellectually and physically, i.e., 
commercially, industrially, &c. We only care for the 
second, the only one a nation is to be proud of ; but 
unfortunately the writer of your article only knows the 
first sort, hence his dreams and inexactitudes. 

Let me try to explain. First of all, Spain has never 
been a nation but a group of nations. What isa nation ? 
We must go some centuries back, to the times when 
Hecateus and Herodotus made an exploration of 
the known world; they noticed that beyond the 
limits of each State (then almost every town was a 
State) they found people with the same language, the 
same traditions and customs, and even living in 
countries offering the same geographical aspect ; 
political institutions were independent and different but 
the soul was one. Perhaps without knowing it they 
gave the just criterion of what a nation is. A nation 
is a unity of culture and civilisation, a well-defined part 
of the spiritual world, with an independent Volkgeist 
as the German school of the Vélkerpsychologie says 
very rightly. 

Since Herodotus’ time humanity has gone a long 
way ; the limits of States are different, having been so 
often changed, but the genesis of nationalities and their 
evolution and consolidation has been independent of 
the former process and to-day as in Herodotus’ time the 
characteristics of a nation are the same. 

Then I beg the writer of your article to come and see 
how in Spain there are countries with different lan- 
guages, with almost antagonistic juridical institutions, 
of a very opposite character, even ethnographically 
different ; he will then laugh at his former assertion as 
being wholly conventional and destitute of historical 
truth. 

I have laid some stress upon this point, because it is 
the foundation-stone of our theoretical building and the 
sure guide of our practical politics. The problem is 
this: when many nationalities form a State (as is often 
the case nowadays) shall one of them absorb the 
others or must they all live on a footing of equality ? 
Similar legislation upon matters in which essential 
differences exist is utterly irrational. We are strong 
believers in co-operation but it must not interfere with 
individual betterment, for past and present history 
proves that only with self-governed and self-satisfied 
nationalities without any quarrel for hegemony may 
the safety, happiness and prosperity of a commonwealth 
be maintained. 

This has not been our case, this is not our case; we 
were forbidden to trade with Spanish possessions in 
America until late in the eighteenth century; our 
language has been ejected from schools and courts of 
justice; all public offices are held by non-Catalonian 
people ; the Spanish legislation has tried to destroy our 
juridical constitution of the family and regulation of 
property ; official violence has always been used to give 
Catalonia non-Catalonian members of Parliament. 

We cannot submit to this state of things ; it is agamst 
our national humour and it checks our progress. Are 
we to be blamed when we try to remove it ? 

I am sorry I have not room enough to-day to prove 
every one of my assertions ; perhaps a day is coming 
when we shall not see the English Press shut its doors 
against us ; then and there we shall be able to speak to 
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the civilised world as the Poles, Hungarians, Nor- 
wegians, &c., have been able to do. Catalonia would 
be thankful to the Editor of the Saturpay Review if 
he could afford this occasion. 
In any case I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
MiGuEL VIDAL. 


**TRACTATUS SECUNDUS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Franciscan Monastery, Crawley, 
13 June, 1906. 

Sir,—In the review of Pére Edouard d’Alencon’s edi- 
tion of the Legend of S. Francis by Thomas of Celano, 
your reviewer called attention to what is assuredly an 
important point in the textual criticism of the Franciscan 
legend. He virtually asked Dr. Rosedale to explain 
whence he procured the original text of what he names 
“‘Tractatus Secundus” in his own edition of Celano. 
Dr. Rosedale gives us to understand in the Introduction 
to his edition that he has taken it from the Boncompagni 
MS. and that he was able to do this through the kindness 
and courtesy of Pére Edouard (pp. xxx—xxxi). But 
Pére Edouard himself in his Introduction to his recent 
edition declares that Dr. Rosedale did not even see the 
manuscript (pp. Ixxii—Ixxv). Surely it is only fitting 
that Dr. Rosedale should give some answer to the 
serious charge made against his position as an editor : 
yet so far no answer has been given. Is it that Pére 
Edouard has stated the undeniable truth? If so from 
what manuscript did Dr. Rosedale edit his edition of 
‘‘ Tractatus Secundus’’? It is a simple question which 
students of the Franciscan legend have a right to ask. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Fr. CuTuBert, O.S.F.C. 


CLOSED CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hatras Raymi, may 
well wonder at our custom of closing churches and 
cathedrals on Sunday. To the average layman it 
appears astonishingly stupid and meaningless ; possibly 
there are reasons for doing so, and it is to be hoped 
that this correspordence may bring some of them to 
light. My own view of the matter, pending such 
enlightenment, is that this is a relic of narrow-minded 

uritanism—an instance of failure on the part of the 

stablished Church to keep in touch with modern 
thought. We are very ready now always to cavil at 
Church teaching, and unfortunately such cases as this 
give a loophole for legitimate attack, and must be held 
largely responsible for the general lack of sympathy 
which permits such an assault as the present Education 
Bill. I am yours truly, 

ANGLICAN. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Palazzina Castelli, Florence, 12 June, 1906. 


Sir,—It is refreshing to notice the interest at present 
evinced by publicists in the purity of the King’s 
English. At the same time the vicious leniency shown 
in authoritative quarters towards certain linguistic and 
syntactical atrocities makes one pray for some recog- 
nised Court of Appeal, some Academy of Letters, in 
whose decisions the most sensitive might feel confidence. 
I do not for a moment suppose that Mr. Tyrrell (vide 
‘Fortnightly ” for June) would himself write “like I 
do” or ‘* whom he said was his brother”; but I hold 
him a greater sinner than the man who does, by reason 
of his most reprehensible acquiescence in what he 
accepts as a mere ‘‘ solecism ” in modern prose. 

A good deal of bad English results from defective 
logic, and the remedy for much of this—not for all—is 
to be found in accurate punctuation. Now you, Sir, 
are conspicuous by the unusual economy you practise 
4n commas and semi-colons. It is true that for this 


you have the sanction of the most literary nation in the 
world. The accomplished Chinese essayist disdains 
to punctuate, on the ground that the cadence of his 
sentences is so perfect as to furnish punctuation of 
itself. But I submit that in English it is not so. If 
the sentence ‘‘ The prisoner said the witness was a 
notorious liar” had contained two commas, a certain 
respectable paper would not have been cast in heavy 
damages. Similarly, if any writer of the indefensible 
phrase ‘‘whom he said was”, took the trouble to 
parenthesise ‘‘he said” by adding a comma on each 
side of it, he would see at once the absurdity of the 
result. No one who had ever been at school could 
make ‘‘ whom” nominative to ‘‘ was.” 

There are some grammatical outrages, on the other 
hand, which owe their immunity from criticism to a 
desire to avoid a cacophony almost as unbearable. 
Here is an instance: 


‘* The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled”. 


‘*But” is here the equivalent of ‘‘except”, a preposi- 
tion governing the objective, and the line should 
properly run 

‘© Whence all but him had fled ” ; 


yet the strictest purist would not dare to write such a 
sentence, though he might groan under the compulsion 
of sacrificing grammar to sound. Again the sentence 
‘*He went out of the room before I” is strictly 
accurate, ‘‘ before ” being here an adverb of time, with 
the word ‘‘did” understood after ‘“‘I”. ‘‘ He went 
out of the room before me”’ implies that one walked in 
front of the other, which need not have been the case, 
and here ‘‘ before” is a preposition. ‘‘ Be the report 
favourable or otherwise” is also a form in common 
use, but it calls for protest nevertheless. ‘‘ Favour- 
able” is an adjective and ‘‘ otherwise” an adverb, and 
two different parts of speech cannot properly be com- 
pared. Nor can an adverb qualify a substantive. 

It must be confessed, however, that English con- 
struction is far more logical than French or Italian. 
We are clearly right in saying ‘‘ Neither he nor she 
was”, and the French are as clearly wrong when they 
say ‘* Neither he nor she were not”. They do not see, 
apparently, that the exclusiveness of the subject makes 
it singular, and that two negatives makes an affirma- 
tive. We say, ‘‘ Wait here until he comes’; the 
Italian says, ‘‘ Wait here until he doesn’t come”— 
aspetta qui finché non venga—evidently using finché 
(until), which connotes the future, in the sense of ‘‘as 
long as”, which connotes present duration ; and this is 
certainly illegitimate. The Englishman says, “It is 
hotter to-day than it was yesterday”; the Italian, 
‘‘than it was not yesterday”. But the crowning 
instance of illogicality is when the Italian writes ‘‘le 
LL MM” for le Loro Maesta. It never seems to occur 
to him that loro is already plural, and that to write loro 
loro is to pluralise a plural, than which no greater 
absurdity can be imagined. 

I have given these instances to show that it is from 
lack of the logical faculty that grammatical solecisms 
really spring. It is only necessary to use one’s reason- 
ing powers in order to avoid such barbarisms as are 
gradually creeping into English. Dickens used to 
write ‘“‘ between you and 1”. Why did nobody ever 
ask him to parse that very simple phrase ? 

FREDERIC H. BALFour. 


MORTALS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Talgarth Hall, Machynlleth, 7 June, 1906. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—Please thank your reviewer 
ever so much—it is such a relief to be criticised by a 
man who honestly says that ‘‘ after all one does not 
quite know what the book is all about ”. 

May I, however, correct one small mistake—‘“‘ dear 
little Otto” is not dead. He went out bunny shooting 
yesterday (it being a harmless pastime !) and sends his 
salaam before going to the happy hunting-grounds. 

Yours truly, 
F. A, STEEL. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LETTERS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


Charles Lever: His Life in His Letters.” By Edmund 
Downey. London: Blackwood. 1906. 2 vols. 
21s. net. 


Baga most authors, Charles Lever was in real 
life exactly the man that most readers of his 
novels would suppose—an admirable raconteur, full of 
high spirits, always in money difficulties. He expiated 
in suffering what he taught in song, saw his only son 
go the pace as an officer like a true spiritual descendant 
of Charles O’Malley, and to the end of his days, as the 
Irish saying runs, had the Devil by the tail. He made 
a great deal of money by his pen, and was given a 
Vice-Consulate at Spezzia (a sinecure except for the 
opportunity, which Lever naturally considered a duty, of 
lavish entertainment when a British man-of-war looked 
into the harbour), and was promoted to Trieste on a 
fair salary. He disliked the place and the people, his 
later years were saddened by the bad health of a wife 
to whom he was devoted, and he did not long survive 
her death. Up to the last he was writing vigorously. 
The late Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick published a Life of 
Charles Lever which has many obvious faults and did 
not please the novelist’s family. Mr. Downey’s volumes, 
however, are avowedly rather a supplement and cor- 
rective than a substitute, and anyone who wishes to 
follow in detail the life-story of this prince of good- 
fellows must at times refer to the earlier book. Mr. 
Downey prints a multitude of Lever'’s letters, but far 
too many of them for the reader’s pleasure are occupied 
by troubles caused by publishers. Lever’s life was 
correct: he was an excellent husband and father, and 
enjoyed a good dinner and a bottle of wine as blame- 
lessly as might any bishop. But his habit of spending 
a guinea whenever he had a pound in his pocket com- 
pelled him to worry himself, and one or two intimate 
correspondents, about matters which really do not 
concern the public. Lever’s financial troubles have 
nothing of the moral grandeur of Scott’s fight against 
bankruptcy, and the letters which convey his anxiety tu 
secure, and sometimes to anticipate, the profits of his 
literary work, may easily convey a false impression. 
He was easily discouraged by censure, but set no ex- 
cessive value on his own work, and speaks of himself 
as ‘‘writing till one or two or three o’clock every 
imaginable kind of nonsense, with a heavy heart and 
an aching head—for means, ay, for means—only to 
continue the same dull drudgery somewhat longer”. 
But for the last ten years of his life he wrote copiously 
to Mr. John Blackwood on many things besides 
business. He was a shrewd observer with a keen 
interest in politics, and lived in Italy during the 
eventful years that built up the national unity. His 
views of Italian politics are amusingly different from 
those of the Brownings, whom he knew at Florence. 
But a Conservative Irishman looks on nationalism and 
patriotic movements generally less sympathetically than 
English enthusiasts. The Anglo-Irish mind is far 
more logical than the English, and realises that wild 
enthusiasm over Italian and Polish and Hungarian 
aspirations is not consistent with a dislike of Irish 
nationalism. That dislike was in Lever’s case perfectly 
genuine. On his father’s side he was completely 
English in blood, and though ‘‘ The Knight of 
Gwynne” and ‘‘ The O’Donoghue” prove that he had 
no want of sympathy with Irish patriotism, he could 
not stand the humbug and posing that generally 
accompany political agitation. The young men of the 
** Nation” (and it is odd that Thomas Davis was in 
blood no more and no less Irish than Lever himself) 
showed him no mercy: in his novels he was per- 
aes in English minds exactly that conception of 
rishmen which they wished to eradicate. That is the 
worst of writing for a public that cannot distinguish 
caricature from portraiture in an adjacent island, and 
unfortunately Ireland has never supplied enough book- 
buyers to keep her authors alive. Lever was writing 
descriptions which gave on the whole an accurate pre- 
sentment of Irish life about the beginning of the 
century, and his English readers, taking Charles 


O’Malley for a contemporary of Smith O’Brien, applied 
them to a country which was in reality shattered by 
the great famine, and in which the war of caste and 
creed and race was opening one of its bitterest and 
gloomiest chapters. 

But he knew a great deal of the wider world. He had 
rollicked with German students, some of whose habits 
he tried to acclimatise at Trinity, hunted in Canada 
with Red Indians, and scampered over half the Conti- 
nent when he ceased to practise medicine in Brussels. 
He edited the ‘‘ Dublin University Magazine” in its 
palmy days, and was considered by the party leaders as 
a possible editor for a London Conservative daily paper 
in the ’sixties. He told Lord Lyndhurst that his prin- 
ciples were to be ‘‘as much sense as your party can 
bear ”—and he was not appointed. He judged foreign 
affairs far more acutely than most of our statesmen, 
and events often justified views which his friend Mr. 
John Blackwood seems to have thought paradoxical. 
He could appreciate George Eliot, had an intense 
admiration for Scott, and was so genuinely pleased by 
praise from Miss Edgeworth that it is evident that he 
understood the merit of her work. Mr. Gladstone he 
could not stand. ‘‘I don’t think I ever saw a more 
consummate actor—what the French call poseur’’, he 
wrote after a meeting in Trieste in 1867, ‘‘ with all the 
outward semblance of perfect indifference to display 
and complete forgetfulness of self”. 

We have said enough to show that this book contains 
much to interest and amuse. Mr. Downey’s own part 
of the work is well done so far as it goes, but he has 
practically restricted himself to supplying an exiguous 
string of narrative for Lever’s epistolary pearls, and, as 
we hinted above, might well have compressed the work 
by omitting mere business letters. When he does make 
comments, they are generally worth attention. Thus 
on the subject of Lever’s alleged unpopularity among 
his own countrymen (which really does not extend far 
beyond priests and politicians: the gentry enjoy Lever, 
while the farmers and peasantry have never heard of 
him) he writes a passage which is at once one of the 
most acute and most profound criticisms of Irish feeling 
ever published : 

‘* Irishmen—if an Irishman may say it—are too ready 
to take offence at their foibles being laughed at. Race 
feeling has much to do with this sensitiveness ; circum- 
stances more. ... The Irishman... . prefers, or 
pretends to prefer, unstinted praise to a reasonable 
mixture of praise, blame, and sarcasm; he knows that 
in his inmost breast he harbours the quality of merci- 
less self-criticism.” 

This is a truth which a people made self-complacent 
by prosperity can hardly grasp, but, if many Irishmen 
feel that they are perpetually being arraigned before an 
English jury, and resent evidence put in by a compatriot, 
it should be remembered that many English visitors to 
Ireland seem to have no purpose in life except that of 
telling their hosts how everything ought to be done— 
advice which they are seldom competent to give. 


CARRIERE MANQUEE. 


“ Louis XIV. and la Grande Mademoiselle.” By Arvéde 
Barine. New York and London: Putnams. 6s, 


HIS volume was familiar to readers of the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” in its original form of studies 
contributed to that eminent magazine and the author 
was well advised to collect them in their present shape. 
The translation is good enough to give the English 
reader a book of great interest, though of course much 
of the style and force of the original has vanished. 
The career of the heroine is one of the conspicuous 
tragi-comedies of history. Destined in her early years 
to be the bride of a King of France or of England 
or of an Emperor, she found herself at the end hope- 
lessly entangled in a humiliating passion for a man 
who was not her equal either in moral worth or 
social standing. Mademoiselle was one of those pure- 
minded women who are cruelly spared by their passions 
until they reach middle life and then suffer with quad- 
rupled violence the pangs they have long derided. She 
was the greatest heiress in France, but made in early 
years the mistake of joining the Fronde and thereafter 
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seems never to have been thoroughly trusted by her 
cousin Louis XIV. Both her peculiar position as the 
niece of Louis XIII. and the first cousin of his suc- 
cessor and her vast possessions made her a desirable 
match, but the alliance was too splendid for a French 
noble to aspire to and the royalties proposed for her 
were for one reason or another undesirable. Louis XIV. 
was always trying to bring about matches for her to 
serve his own policy but the parties proposed were 
never eligible. Consequently, as is so frequently the 
case with ladies of a certain age, she ended by falling 
in love with one of the most undesirable men for a 
husband that she could have found, the Duc de Lauzun, 
a penniless courtier of singular charm of manner and 
coldness of heart. A great lady in her position had 
naturally to do all the love-making to which his re- 
sponse was of the coldest. When in the end the King 
had allowed himself to be importuned into giving his 
consent the celebration of the nuptials was so impru- 
dently postponed as to allow him time to change his 
mind and forbid it. Lauzun was rewarded for his easy 
acquiescence by renewed marks of the royal favour and 
his ready compliance showed more loyalty to Louis 
than chivalry towards his affianced wife, who clung to 
him with obstinate fidelity. 

Lauzun’s long imprisonment of ten years which 
followed seemed inexplicable to Sainte-Beuve but the 
explanation supplied by the author is clearly correct. 
Lauzun suspected Madame de Montespan of causing 
the rupture of the marriage and pursued her every- 
where with the most vindictive and abusive language. 
It may be that he knew something of the proceedings 
of the Chambre Ardente and of her secret traffic with 
La Voisin and her vile gang, in any case he was kept a 
state prisoner in the greatest secrecy. 

But Mademoiselle’s attachment held good for ten 
years and on his release they were married. The 
marriage turned out as great a mistake as might have 
been anticipated. Lauzun was selfish and ungrateful 
and treated his wife abominably. He was never happy 
away from the Court and she was obliged by the King 
to live on her estates. In the end even her devotion 
was tired out and she turned him adrift never to meet 
him again. But to the very end she was to be humi- 
liated. Lauzun went to England in 1688 and succeeded 
in, or got the credit for, saving James II.’s Queen and 
her son and bringing them safe to Calais when William 
of Orange landed. This led to his immediate restora- 
tion to more than his original position of favour and 
Louis wrote to tell him that he was ‘impatient to 
see him”. Mademoiselle took this, not unnaturally, 
as a gross insult to herself. She rapidly passed into a 
miserable old age. On the very day of her funeral the 
graceless Lauzun made a proposal of marriage, and 
subsequently at the age of sixty-three married a young 
girl of sixteen, whom he cheated of her eagerly antici- 
pated widowhood for thirty years. 

Surely this is, as we said, a tragi-comedy of a kind 
that was worth acting, and, on the whole, it is well 
told by Arvéde Barine. There is a lack of delicacy in 
some of the passages, which the translator would have 
shown better taste either by omitting or toning down, 
but the sketch given of the Court and its manners is 
admirably drawn, and the pathos of the often ridiculous 
adventures of the heroine is well brought out. Students 
who wish to go further will be well advised to read the 
‘“*Mémoires de la Grande Mademoiselle”, for this lady 
was an author of no little capacity, and Sainte-Beuve has 
said truly that they are invaluable if one would under- 
stand the seventeenth century aright. And in the narra- 
tive itself there is abundant material for the observer 
of human affairs. The catastrophe of the heroine’s life 
is not of the supreme tragic order, but it makes a story 
pitiful enough. 


THE POET OF POSITIVISM. 
“The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith.” By 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. Constable. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 
expound a poet, and especially a living poet, is 
always a difficult and invidious task. Admirers 


resent a dissection of the body in which what they 
loved was the life. And others, who are not admirers, 


| 
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are apt to be hostile and suspicious. ‘‘ Good wine”, 
they say, ‘needs no bush”; and if a man is a poet, 
why is it necessary to talk about it? Mr. Trevelyan’s. 
book, no doubt, will have to make its way against a 


_ good deal of scepticism. But it ought to make its way 


nevertheless. For it is a very sincere and generous. 
tribute from a disciple to a teacher ; and it is not the 


_ most magnanimous minds that resent the attitude of 


discipleship where the master is really notable. 

That Mr. Meredith is notable will hardly be disputed. 
But it may be held that he is notable only as a novelist. 
Certainly there must be many who delight in the 
‘* Egoist ”, but cannot endure the ‘‘ Reading of Earth” ; 
many who appreciate the author’s insight, his wit, his 
power of characterisation, but either ignore or are 
averse from his philosophy. Yet his philosophy is the 
atmosphere of all his novels, which give not only a 
picture of life but a judgment of life. They give more. 
They throb with a poet’s passion. And that passion, 
the Ariel of the novels, singing invisible in the sky, 
essays in the poems itself to take form and to speak 
in its own person. How successful that attempt is, 
whether and in what sense the poems are poetry, what 
exactly are the achievements or the limitations of 
Mr. Meredith’s verse style, are interesting critical 
questions, which will not detain us here. One thing 
must be clear to all who are competent to judge—that 
it is really a poet who is speaking. And, what may 
seem paradoxical, that poet is a philosopher ; and, what 
may seem monstrous, that philosopher is a positivist ! 
Auguste Comte, we are told, having written the 
Positive Philosophy in prose, was preparing to devote a 
ripe old age to embodying it in an epic poem. The 
project was grotesque ; yet Mr. Meredith has achieved 
something not less unlikely. He has taken all the ideas 
that have become the catchwords of our age, so dusty, 
grey, and petrified as they are, has fused them in the 
crucible of his genius, and poured them out in lyric 
verse. Humanity, democracy, progress, relativity, 
agnosticism—how tedious it all sounds, how old and 
dead! But Mr. Meredith has made it live and soar and 
sing. That is not to say that he has written good 
poems ; perhaps they are not good. But they are the 
work of a poet. In them and through them shines 
the authentic light, whatever may be thought of the 
medium. It is white light, cold, clear and pure, 
the light of dawn. Only the temperate and the strong 
can face it. To the night-reveller it is a horror; to the 
labourer at noon it may seem a mockery ; to the star-light 
wanderer a disillusionment. It has nopity for weakness, 
no opium for pain, no illusions for ignorance, no lures 
for desire. Human experience, and therefore human 
reason, it accepts as ultimate. Yet this rationalist is a 
mystic, this positivist a poet, this child of earth a child 
of the spirit. Take the soul from the body, take 
the passion from the casket of verse, and you have a 
dead thing to argue about. That, of course, is Mr. 
Trevelyan’s difficulty, There is nothing Mr. Meredith 
says which has not been said, is not being said every 
day, in a thousand variations of dreariness, futility, 
crassness, pomposity and cant. It is these dead bones 
that our poet makes to live ; and perhaps no one else 
has been able to do it. That it can be done is not 
unimportant. We are told so often and so in- 
sistently, by people who ought to know better, that 
there is no poetry without illusion, no life, in a 
word,—for that is what it comes to—without in- 
toxication, that this example of the life of reason 
passionately lived, of a sanity that is not indifference, 
a faith that is not credulity, deserves to be set in the 
light where Mr. Trevelyan has set it. For it should not 
be forgotten that if reason should succumb to need and 
desire it will not be necessarily the churches that will 
profit. There are formidable rivals; there is Mrs. 
Eddy, and there is the prophet of Chicago. 

It is not to be supposed, and is not likely to be 
supposed by the wiser of Mr. Meredith’s admirers, 
that his philosophy is final. No philosophy is final. 
All are but our infantile readings of the mystery, 
generation after generation. The mystery remains ; 
and if it were our present task to criticise Mr. 
Meredith’s attitude, it would have to be pointed out 
that his discouragement of man in the highest and 
most alluring of his quests, the great quest to pass 
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beyond the veil, is hardly consistent with his faith in 
the instincts that drive us, or his high courage in 
urging us to the unknown. But such discussions are 
tedious, when the critic is talking prose, and the 

rophet verse. What is notable about Mr. Meredith, 
in this aspect of his work, what perhaps is even unique, 
is that he has apprehended imaginatively the positive 
view of the world, and set it in the light of poetry. 
To drink at his springs is to drink sanity, courage and 
health. And those who value the draught will be 
grateful to Mr. Trevelyan for pointing the way to the 
source. 


THE SMART DON’S PAGANISM. 


‘‘The Religion of All Good Men.” By H. W. Garrod. 
London: Constable. 1906. 5s. net. 


M R. GARROD, who is a fellow and tutor of Merton, 

tells us from his experience of undergraduates 
that the hold of religion upon the minds of young 
Englishmen was never stronger than at present, nor 
the hold of Christianity weaker ; and further that the 
difficulty which young men have in accepting Chris- 
tianity is not intellectual but moral. We naturally 
after this expect a disquisition of the familiar kind on 
the obscuration of the true teaching of Jesus Christ by 
the historic Church, and a panegyric of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Mr. Garrod, however, does not appear 
to be of opinion that the Church has misrepresented her 
Master, or has unduly exalted doctrine over Christian 
conduct. The ethics and dogmatics of Christianity he 
affirms to be inseparable. No, what young men now 
question is not Christ’s creed but His code; not the 
teaching of the Church but that of the New Testament. 

For, disguise it as modern Protestantism may, the 
moral teaching of our Lord and of S. Paul is ascetic, 
extreme, altogether unearthly and other-worldly. But 
Mr. Garrod holds that it was proclaimed in view af 
an imminent end of the world. e precept to sell all 
and give to the poor was conceived, it would thus 
follow, from exactly the opposite standpoint to that of 
either communism or socialism. To the socialist food 
and raiment are all-important ; to Christ they were 
not worth thinking about. The paradoxical commands 
of the Sermon on the Mount—so strangely supposed to 
be suitable for childish apprehension in Board schools— 
are explained by Mr. Garrod as apocalyptic. ‘‘ Only the 
intense and fierce conviction of the immediate coming 
of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ and the end of all things 
could have given truth to the ethical system formulated 
or adumbrated by Christ.” 

Mr. Garrod, to whom the Crucified is merely the 
first of saints, finds himself, with a view to maintaining 
the thesis that the precepts of the Gospel were never 
meant to be a permanent rule of life for human society, 
bound to maintain the extraordinary paradox, which he 
does at considerable length, that Jesus Christ conceived 
Himself only as the forerunner of the Son of Man, 
identified by the Jews with the Messiah, and that the 
passages which contradict this theory are evangelistic 
misinterpretations or concoctions. The Gospels were 
written with the ‘‘ evident design to obscure” the true 
facts; but they cannot conceal the complete failure of 
eae Christ’s career. ‘‘ He had hoped to be rapt away 
nto Heaven with a glory of clouds in the train of the 
Son of Man, and he was left hanging on the cross! 
it was finished, all was finished. Could he return to 
earth to-day would he find any comfort? Would he 
look upon our churches and say ‘Vain was my faith, 
and my preaching also vain. I looked for a day of the 
Lord which should be, ‘‘by and by”. It came not, it 
comes not, it will not come’”. Christ’s death, Mr. 
Garrod thinks, was not entirely void and futile, for we 
recognise in the story ‘‘ the struggle of the spirit-of- 
God-in-man toward good”. But certainly His dreams 
were entirely mistaken. And on those dreams rested 
His moral teaching. 

And so the ordinary undergraduate is ‘‘ distressed by 
the whole tone, temper and sentiment” of the tradi- 
tional theology. ‘‘ Precepts framed two thousand years 
ago for a world about to perish can have no value for 
us who ‘shall live and not die’”. Can those who 


crave more life and fuller accept the traditional Christian 


ideal—but why ‘‘traditional”? Is the word inserted 
to propitiate Mansfield and Manchester New College ? 
—of mortification, abasement and crucifixion to the 
world? Mr. Garrod boldly puts in a plea for the 
world, the flesh and the devil. The last-named can 
look after himself. But the world and the flesh, which 
are Mr. Garrod’s jocose names—shades of S. Louis 
and La Pucelle !—for chivalry and honour, have been 
too much frowned upon by Christianity. Yet surely 
honour and chivalry flourished in that middle age in 
which Mr. Garrod finds the culmination of the Christian 
ideal of asceticism and meekness—for the Baptist, the 
Christ and S. Paul were in spirit medizvalists. What 
Mr. Garrod wishes to magnify is the Teutonic, as 
against the Hellenic, antidote to Christianity. We 
want more Tom Browns and more fisticuffs. The 
Gospel demands holiness, and is therefore unreal. 
The Greeks had no notion of a gentleman. Turn we 
therefore to the Goths with their healthy regard for 
human instincts and things of earth. Certainly the 
true and tender North had a splendid contribution to 
make to the City of God. But we seem to have heard 
somewhere of Gothic art and literature, wherein there 
is not much of Mr. Garrod’s Protestant and non- 
mystical John Bull. He has written a smart book, in 
which the flippant theology is not meant perhaps to be 
taken very seriously. His plea for reserve in com- 
municating the glad tidings of the lower nature to 
Christian childhood is meant to be extended, we do not 
doubt, to the status pupillaris. But was it worth 
while printing these essays merely to make elderly 
dons’ flesh creep? What he takes for audacity and 
courage may be regarded by his readers as only 
impudence. 


THROUGH THE RHINE CHURCHES. 


“Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine.” By Francis 
Miltoun and Blanche McManus. London: Brimley 
Johnson. 1906. 6s. net. 


broad Rhine valley—‘‘the Pfaffen Strasse 
from Coire to Leyden is a rare field for the curious 
archeologist. Cathedrals, churches and abbeys, in 
splendour or in decay, are more numerous than the 
castles of the robber knights. Under the rule of prince 
bishops or mitred abbots, nowhere was the pious founder 
more munificent. Everywhere religion blends itself 
with romance, and there is a marvellous medley of the 
schools of medizval architecture. Few writers can be 
more familiar than Mr. Miltoun with the ecclesiastical 
buildings of France and Italy; even in the minutest 
details he is enabled to compare and contrast. He 
has made his little volume all the more attractive by 
straying beyond the strict limits of his subject. For 
the legends associated with many a church, such as 
that of the clock of Strasburg and the plans of the 
unknown architect of Cologne, we fancy he may be in- 
debted to those imaginative tourists, Alexandre Dumas 
and Victor Hugo, but he gives revised and picturesque 
versions of his own. 

The Rhenish ecclesiastical architecture has a very 
distinctive character; everywhere there is similarity 
in style and structure, but with an infinite variety 
of architectural detail. There is a certain severity 
and simplicity of structure not unsuggestive of the 
Teutonic temperament. The colossal grandeur of the 
Gothic Cologne is exceptional. The spires of the noble 
minster soar above the surrounding flats as the dome of 
S. Peter’s dominates the Campagna. And the approach 
by Cologne gives an abiding sense of the religious 
atmosphere that broods over the historic river. Before 
railways and the rush of trade had transformed the old 
Catholic city it was almost more priestly and papal 
than Rome itself. The ancient churches with their 
grass-grown cloisters, consecrated to forgotten saints 
with quaint names, daily attracted their pious devotees. 
In some of them you could trace the earliest sources 
of Christian inspiration. The round Gereonkirche like 
Charlemagne’s cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle is admitted 
to be a survival of pagan influences. Rhenish archi- 
tects adopted and adapted rather than originated. The 
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Rhine Valley was always in closest relations with Rome, 
as afterwards with the Gothic master designers of 
Frarice, and successive Popes sent cultured apostles 
of Italian art to educate the Northern builders and 
decorators. Nor were their liberal benefactions want- 
ing. So we are the less surprised at the relatively 
lavish expenditure of the Bishops and Abbots in the 
wild Alpine valley of Coire near the triple sources of 
the German river. The Romanesque was a !egacy of 
Roman masters, and for long the Germans clung tena- 
ciously to the rounded Lombard arch, though they 
gradually gave way to the advances of the Gothic, 
when its sublimities had become the fashion in France 
and England. The Reformation brought a transforma- 
tion, and the later Protestantism abandoned the stately 
symbolism of the Catholics. But the Rhenish cathe- 
drals and churches were always notable for the elabora- 
tion of their internal decorations and fittings, — for 
sculptured tombs and monuments, for richly carved 
pulpits and choir stalls, and these, for the most part, 
escaped the ravages of the iconoclasts of Flanders. 
Externally there is everywhere a striking contrast to 
the glorious Flamboyant Gothic of France and the 
Low Countries. 

Mr. Miltoun’s survey is minute as it is comprehen- 
sive, but we are surprised that he has said nothing 
of the notable church of Schwarz-Rheindorf opposite 
Bonn, with its double stories, entirely in the earliest 
Romanesque, and its graceful open gallery with the 
hundred pillars, fantastically carved. On the other 
hand he directs attention to shrines which are generally 
overlooked or very insufficiently appreciated. There 
is Freiburg in the Breisgau for example, with its 
sculptures and interesting monuments, and a steeple 
rivalling in height and graceful proportions that spire 
of Strasburg where as you toil up the innumerable 
steps, you feel as if you might drop through the airy 
lacework. And there is seven-towered Limburg on the 
Lahn, looking down like Durham on the sweep of the 
encircling stream, with an imposing magnificence of 
outline out of all proportion to the decaying town 
beneath. Often he strikes the appropriate note of 
distinctive admiration, which we may feel but fail 
to realise, as at Strasburg with the warm tints of 
the Vosges and at Treves and the massive fane of 
Mayence, with the sullen and suggestive fire of the 
soil of the Red Land, and at Metz where the grand 
cathedral with martial audacity crowns the bastioned 
heights of the great fortress city of Lorraine. Alto- 
gether, with the clever illustrations by Miss McManus, 
and its manageable size, the book should be a pleasant 
companion for the intelligent tourist. 


BURMA AT SCHOOL. 


**A People at School.” By H. Fielding Hall. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 10s. net. 


“Ts many readers who were fascinated by Mr. 

Fielding Hall’s earlier work ‘‘ The Soul of a 
People” will not be disappointed with this book. Still 
writing of Burma he deals here not with the ‘‘ soul” of 
the people but with their outer life, and he does this in 
the shape of a personal narrative. Confining himself 
to Upper Burma he explains its curious position before 
the war of annexation and gives a vivid picture of the 
difficulties of those to whom the task of conquest and 
pacification fell—a task in which Mr. Hall himself took 
full share within his sphere. Then comes the ultimate 
purpose of the work: an examination of the results 
of our rule, its effects on the character and life of the 
people, the development of the country and its material 
prosperity. It is well that this stock-taking should be 
done by so well qualified an observer while the society 
is still in a state of transition and the nation has not 
yet quite reached manhood. This is what Mr. Hall 
has in view when he gives his book its title ‘‘ A People 
at School”. 

Owing to the geographical position and history of 
Burma the country remained excluded from the outer 
world, untouched by the revival or renaissance which 
followed on Western activity in other parts of the East, 
self-contained and tranquil; bearing somewhat the 


same relation to the rest of the world that conventual 
life bears to the busy existence outside the walls. 
Until 1885 Upper Burma was a country closed to all 
the world. Progress and civilisation passed it by. It 
was untouched by science or the spread of com- 
merce and learning. Its people lived in a sort of pro- 
longed infancy, with the attractions, the faults, the 
gaiety, the petulance and the irresponsibility of children. 
Then suddenly Burma entered into the movement of 
nations. Into this peaceful isolation burst the hustling, 
bustling soldier, administrator, trader, and took in 
hand the recasting of this quaint society. Whether 
they are happier for the change is a question which 
many—Mr. Hall among them—would be disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

In all that has happened or has been done there is a 
good deal with which he finds fault. Like many 
amiable men whose sympathies draw them to the 
subject race, he can be hard—perhaps even unjust—to 
his own. Assuming the position that down to this day 
the Government of England is Norman, while the 
people are Anglo-Saxon, he finds in it the explanation 
of many defects. The Anglo-Saxon people are busy 
destroying and enslaving, while the Norman Govern- 
ment is correcting their mistakes and supplying their 
deficiencies. It is part of his theory that the Anglo- 
Saxon is a hopelessly bad ruler of subject people ; and 
he gravely finds an illustration of it in the action of 
the United States in Cuba and the Philippines. 

Mr. Hall should confine himself to Burma, where he 
is always interesting. Were his acquaintance with 
India equally minute, he might modify his views con- 
cerning the aloofness and unpopularity of the govern- 
ing class there. What may be true of Burma is not 
true of India, where for many centuries the rule has 
always been alien. In Burma we have not supplanted 
another foreign dynasty. We have occupied the 
throne of indigenous rulers and, to take their place, we 
have to win our way to the hearts of the people, if we 
can. Moreover, the introduction of Western ideas and 
methods is profoundly modifying the life of the 
Burmese and affecting them, not always for the best, 
in those matters which most directly bear on their 
happiness. 

The deduction to be made from Mr. Hall’s keen and 
sympathetic insight is that the annexation of Burma 
has added much to the material prosperity of its people 
but has lessened their gaiety and joy of living. It has 
degraded their natural artistic taste and, with it, the 
beauty of their surroundings. But they have yet to 
suffer even a worse loss. Burma, we have always been 
taught, stands apart from other Eastern countries in 
the superior position and influence of its women. In 
Mr. Hall’s opinion this is both the outcome and the 
cause of its weakness. It effeminates the men and 
hands the conduct of business and the exploitation of 
the country to more virile immigrants. The charm 
and influence of the women of Burma will fade. They 
have had their day and must yield to the pressure of 
the events which are bringing Burma to manhood. 
That is the pathetic lesson which this people is now 
learning in its school. 


NOVELS. 


“Out of Due Time.” By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Longmans. 1906. 6s. 


The introduction of controversial religious topics into 
fiction can only be justified by the absolute success of 
the result. Of no subject can it be truly said that it is 
barred to the novelist. Every thing that has vital 
human interest, every form of speculation thought or 
emotion is open for his treatment. By his method of 
treatment rather than by his choice of subject will the 
literary artist be proclaimed. The failing of most 
modern novelists is that they deal meanly with great 
subjects. They belittle everything they touch. The 
writer who produces what is commonly called ‘‘a novel 
with a purpose” labours under considerable disabilities. 
He is apt to lose the sense of artistic proportion. A 
novel can never be the right vehicle for preaching 
opinions and doctrines to the world. To attempt to do 
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so is to destroy illusion. The theological novel is as a 
rule a great mistake. Very few writers have succeeded 
in making it tolerable. Among these few an honoured 

lace must be given to Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. What 

rs. Humphry Ward has done for Unitarianism in 
fiction Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has done for Roman 
Catholicism. ‘‘ Out of Due Time” is in its way quite as 
noteworthy an achievement as was ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”. 
It is the work of a literary artist who writes with 
grace and charm as well as sincerity. Among the mass 
of slipshod fiction that is poured from the press it stands 
out asa fine piece of work admirably conceived and 
written with remarkable skill. To add that it will not 
probably appeal to the great mass of novel readers is to 
say nothing in its dispraise. The story is written from 
the Roman Catholic standpoint. It turns on the action 
of one Paul Count d’Etranges who is anxious to see the 
teachings of modern science accepted by the Church in 
which he has been brought up. With this purpose he 
becomes the leader of a Liberal movement within the 
Church. He finds, however, to his dismay that his 
opinions are regarded with suspicion and disfavour by 
the authorities, and an appeal to Rome proves futile. 
For a time his faith is shattered and he lives estranged 
from the Church, only to be reconciled later by the 
example of his sister Marcelle—one of the most beauti- 
fully and sympathetically drawn characters in the book. 
All of the four figures introduced into the story are vivid 
and life-like. The love interest is very slender and is 
entirely subordinated to the theological theme. But the 
intense spirituality of the conception and the grace of 
the style render the book memorable. 


“The Sunset Trail.” By Alfred Henry Lewis. London: 
Brown, Langham. 1906. 6s. 
The ‘‘ Sunset Trail” is red with blood throughout 


the whole of this narrative of Colorado adventure in the 
eighties. The chief axiom of Western conduct was 


apparently in those days “‘ shoot first, or you'll be shot” 


and its highest moral inculcation ‘‘ don’t fire on an un- 
armed man”. The incessant expenditure of ammuni- 
tion is the most striking characteristic of these pages, 
and one that becomes wearisome in its monotony. 
Friendly expostulation, argument, rebuke, and even 
admiration are expressed by and punctuated with bullets. 
Mr. Lewis’ style is richly and exuberantly American 
both in the finer descriptive passages, and in the con- 
versational dialect, which is certainly racy of the soil, 
and resonant of the Western bar-room and cattle-fair. 
Repulsive and dreary as is this picture of primitive 
Western life, there is much that is picturesque and 
entertaining, and of the two kinds of American novel 
the Western adventurous is decidedly preferable to the 
Eastern ‘‘ cultured”’ kind. 


‘*Blazed Trail Stories.” By Stewart Edward White. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 


The writer of these stories is a little too fond of sur- 
prising his readers with a ghastly ending: into the 
rovince of Bret Harte he introduces the methods of 

r. Kipling in his sinister mood, and sometimes pro- 
duces effects like those which startled us in Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce’s too little known ‘‘In the Midst of 
Life”. But there is much besides sudden death in this 
book : the life of lumber camps and express riders in 
the Western States is treated with a sure touch. 
** Alfred”, the bashful little man of iron nerve, though 
he at times suggests a cross between the Bald-headed 
Snipe of the Valley and Mr. Baine’s pirates, is very 
ges company. Mr. White has not much mercy for 
eminine weakness, but hits off very happily the attitude 
of over-educated men from the Eastern States when 
confronted by the realities of the West. There are two 
good fights with Indians, and only the hypercritical 
can fail to be amused by the story of the realistic 
novelist who arranged to be chased by desperadoes and 
yot more experience thereby than was required for 
iterary purposes. 
“The Sin of Salome.” By A. L. Harris. London: 

Greening. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


This is a novel of the flaming, garish type. It is 
cheap, tawdry and unconvincing. iis coecy of Salome 


is transplanted to modern surroundings. Salome who 
danced before Herod and demanded of him the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger is doomed for her sins 
to live on through the ages in endless re-incarnations. 
She appears as a beautiful but terrible woman bringing 
man to his ruin. Once in her clutches there is no 
escape. She maddens men by her dancing, and all her 
victims meet with a terrible death. Mr. Harris writes 
luridly, but he raises no thrill. He lacks the power of 
making the flesh creep. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Home Reunion.” By the Earl Nelson. London: Murray. 
1906. 6s. net. 


That veteran layman Lord Nelson, who attended William IV.’s 
obsequies as a peer, has put together some vigorous chapters 
on the subject with which he has been so long identified. 
Going by dates, he has a right to say “ weof the old Tractarian 
school”. But he wears his Tractarianism with a difference. 
His enthusiasm, for instance, at a Jewish Lord Mayor pre- 
siding over the centenary meeting of the Bible Society, which 
disseminates both Testaments, would have shocked the Tract- 
writers ; it seems also directly contradictory of the “ Strange 
Bedfellows” section, where he is distressed at the Con- 
gregationalists accepting compliments to the Incarnate Lord 
from a Unitarian mayor and a rabbi. But Lord Nelson was 
ever a free-lance not more logical than other Englishmen. 
While apparently endorsing a protest against the “high 
ecclesiastical notions ” which unchurch denominations separated 
from the Apostolic fold, he himself uses the loftiest language 
about the Apostolic succession—which either “involves a. 


profoundly spiritual conception of the nature of the Church” 


or is a needless cause of division—and cites effectively the 
striking assertion by Archbishop Temple, least mystical of 
men, of the priority of the Church to its members, who do not 
join themselves together to make a Church, but are “added 
to” the Church. The clergy are sent forth with authority, 
wrote the Archbishop, “to gather the children of men into the 
Fold, not simply selected by the members of the Church to 
help them in their spiritual life”. But all this is rather incon- 
sistent with Lord Nelson’s strictures on “the Bartholomew ” of 
1662, and with certain of his other opinions. At one moment 
he sentimentalises over Dissent, which he seems to think of as 
entirely composed of pious, hereditary, Bible-reading Wesleyans. 
At another time Artemus Ward’s “ pizenedest seck” seems to 
him best to describe it. While pleading for a wide compre- 
hensiveness, he refuses to “ go quite so far as to see Christ’s 
likeness in Luther”, calls for the excommunication of Dean 
Fremantle and Dr. Cheyne, and indignantly asks how Catholic 
Christians can have anything to do with Congregationalists 
and others who teach a merely optional use of the Sacraments. 
Conceit and pride, he avers, are “the real cause of all schism 
and divisions”. We quite agree with Earl Nelson that the 
true lines of reunion should be those of elucidation and ex- 
planation, not of compromise and sacrifice of principle ; that 
“truth is more essential than peace” ; and—what is usually 
forgotten—that “our aim is not only the reunion of English+ 
speaking Christians, but restoration of communion throughout 
the Catholic Church”. Yet he is willing to tamper with an 
cecumenical Creed, and to admit unconfirmed Dissenters freely 
to Holy Communion during a mission. If Lord Nelson were 
to read again the Declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine 
apa he would not call Charles I. a Erastians. 
np. 142 “Encyclo ia Britannica” should be “ Encyclo- 
pada Biblica”. — 


‘‘The Naval Annual 1906.” Edited by John Leyland and T, A: 
Brassey. Portsmouth: Griffinand Co. 1906. 15s, net, 


Last year we ventured to suggest that the Annual showed 
some inclination to list, it is therefore reassuring to find 
the editors have done their best to get her on an even keel 
again. The engineering question and the problem of or 
are both considered from opposite points of view and an 
account is given of the battle of Tsu-Shima which leaves 
readers to draw their own conclusions. Mr. Bellairs has been 


given an opportunity to repeat his stock arguments against the - 
Admiralty’s solution of the engineering difficulty, and he has. 


not disdained to drag in class prejudice to bolster up a lost 
cause. “Archimedes” takes up the cudgels for the Admiralty. 
and makes out a good case for his side though he damages it 
occasionally by attempting to prove too much. The Lieutenant 
(E.) will certainly “have experiences of deck-watch keeping 
which none of his predecessors have had”, but the Lieutenant 
(E.) is a new creation, his predecessors never having been deck- 
watch keepers, and the theory advanced that the new arrange- 
ments “will provide a potential reserve from the engine-room ” 


cannot be admitted to have any solid foundation since the 


fighting line can never be properly called a reserve. It is not 
intended that British cond cers shall be interchangeable in. 
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the sense in which that word is understood in the American 
Navy and the lecture lately delivered at Portsmouth by the 
Director of Naval Education ought to remove a good deal of 
existing bias against the contemplated extension of a principle 
already recognised in the service. At the present time the 
problem of speed is very much to the fore, and it is interesting 
to read both sides of the question. That speed is not a 
weapon requires no demonstration, but afloat or ashore, it is 
only by superior mobility that a combatant can make the best 
use of his weapons, and though the question of cost is a very 
practical one, it has no _ in an abstract argument on 
the tactical advantage of superior speed. We trust the 
resent manceuvres may prove Mr. Thursfield in the right in 
is belief that the conditions of modern seagoing trade involve 
a diminished danger to shipping ; there is much logic in his 
chapter on the attack and defence of commerce. 
‘* Recent Advances in Physiology and Bio-Chemistry.’’ Edited by 
Leonard Hill. London: Arnold. 1906. 18s. net. 


When one considers certain of the arts which deal with life 
and so touch upon several sciences, especially medicine and agri- 
culture, nothing is more appalling than the amount of knowledge 
that is necessary to the understanding of the simplest process 
in the living organism. It is difficult enough to get the 
ordinary medical student to take kindly to the modicum of 
chemistry necessary for his preliminary examinations, we 
wonder what his opinion would be of the present book, which 
would show that the doctor needs not merely the ordinary 
chemistry of the text-books but modern physical chemistry, 
beginning with a nice little streak of mathematics, involving 
the calculus, on the transformations of energy and the velocities 
of reactions! It is however absolutely true that the living cell 
can only be interpreted from this most abstract point of view, 
and the present volume has been put together to show in what 
various directions modern views in physiology and chemistry 
have their bearing upon practical medicine. The intelligent 
practitioner may read how the theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion in solution bears on the secretion of urine, how from the 
physics of gases mountain sickness, the caisson disease of 
divers and other workers in compressed air, and the therapeutic 
value of mountain air, can be interpreted, or again how the 
-= chemistry of such bodies as catalysts and ferments has 

n applied to the mechanisms of secretion and digestion. 
The book cannot be adequately criticised here, but it is as 
valuable for its method as for its material, since it shows 
with what intellectual equipment and to what practical ends 
research is being conducted by the younger school of English 
physiologists. We could find no finer argument for the value 
of pure research ; who could have guessed that when twenty 
years ago Kohlrausch was measuring the electrical con- 
ductivity of salt solutions his work would become necessary to 
the proper elucidation of disease of the kidney? 


To the Ancient City Series (Methuen, 4s. 6d. net) Mr. E. M. 
Sympson contributes a volume on “Lincoln: a Historical and 
‘Topographical Account of the City”, illustrated with line drawings 
by Mr. E. H. New. Mr. Sympson is stronger on the informa- 
tive than the descriptive side and some of his matter seems 
rather heavily weighted with date and fact, but there is plenty 
to interest the antiquary and local historian.—Mr. A. F. Leach 
in his “History of Warwick School’ (Constable, 10s. net) 
treats a great deal of unpublished and until lately unknown 
matter relating to this grammar school. His book is well 
written and arranged and must take a high rank in the 
literature of English schools. He establishes the fact that 
this school dates back to Saxon times.—“‘ Derby: its Rise and 
Progress”, by A. W. Davison (Bemrose, 5s.), tells the story of the 
city from Doomsday and gives a chronology and an account 
of the social life &c. between 1833 and 1905. Such notes 
as “1833. February. Petition signed for the reduction 
of the duty on soap”, “March. The Town Hall clock 
illuminated with gas” cannot be of interest to anyone 
outside the city, but earlier chapters throw some light on 
town life in England in past times.—‘ Audubon’s Western 
Journal 1849-1850” (A. H. Clark Company. 38 net) is taken 
from the MS. record of a a New York to Texas, and an 
overland journey through Mexico to California by John W. 
Audubon. His daughter gives a short biography and there are 
introductions and notes by F. H. Hodder. There are many 
interesting natural history notes, and an account of the social 
‘condition of Mexico at the middle of the last century, but the 
Object of the journey was to examine the newly discovered gold- 
field of California. Audubon was financed for this purpose by 
certain friends and started with eighty men and a capital of 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. Audubon was something of an 
-attist as ten as naturalist and a few of his sketches are here 

u 


The Cambridge University Press have produced a notable 
facsimile of John Lydgate’s “The Assemble of Goddes ”, printed 
-at Westminster by Wynkyn de Worde about 1500. It formed 
part of the famous volume of black-letter tracts wb'cb were 


-given to the University Library in 1715 by George 1. Two 


hundred and fifty copies only of this interesting work have 
been printed and the negatives and impressions destroyed, 
There is a curious woodcut illustration taken from Caxton’s 
second edition of the “ Canterbury Tales ”. 


LEGAL LITERATURE. 


‘‘The Victorian Chancellors.” By J.B. Atlay. Vol. I. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 14s. net. 

Mr. Atlay purposes to deal in two volumes with the careers 
of the Lords Chancellors during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
This first volume contains the memoirs of Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham and Lord Truro. We do 
not understand clearly from the publishers’ announcement 
whether all the Chancellors are to be included, as the only 
names mentioned besides those in the first volume are Lord 
St. Leonards and Lord Cranworth. But besides these there 


(Continued on page 764.) 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Head Office - ‘ 
London Office 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 


Low Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 


New Schemes providing Income at 5% or 5$% on the Sum Assured. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
City—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirMINGHAM, Bristot, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the 
produced an average Cash Bonus of per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY, TRUSTEES & EXECUTORS. 


Head Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Why Pay Rent? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to 
— the benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, 
and in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives 
in possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage change or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c. ‘7” 
M. GREGORY, Managing’ Director. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has received £58,652,176 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 _ cent. of the total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and profits have practically paid the death claims in 
every year of the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and rents, the Company has 
earned #3,652,402 as profit on its investments, and this amount has 
exceeded the total payments to officers and employés at the home office 
by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,095,739 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, or held 


in Trust for them p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses 10-5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5-9 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office... «=. 3 p.c. 

100 p.c. 


Full information about the Cuneme and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHur Cecu, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq, K.C. Roger Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Cuar.es Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P 
Double advantage policies issued securin 


TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
second 


nthe of and payment at ‘ 


wr vse Re vested and Life I and 
vances le on Reversions, or contingent fe Interests, on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Poli i P 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums,—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received, while 
the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company’s Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of jos. per cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, Ceneral Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 
Assurance and Investment. 
Write for leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. ‘ 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. 


Low Premiums. 


Scottish Provident INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wittitam Srreet, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


“Among the most economically man managed of British Life 
Assurance Companies.”—Saturpay Review. 


CURRENT SAVINGS’ POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


SEND FOR Particutars to Dept. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, ble at age 60 or earli he of 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 
Estimated results on attaining age 60. 

A Cash Payment of £1,525 O O; or, 

An Annuity of 140 O OG; or, 

A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 0 0. 
In eases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 

been fully realised. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 
Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income £1,360,556 
Assets one on £9,318,943 
Total Payments wits Policies £21 446,635 


Write for Particulars to ‘Head Office: 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
P JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
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are Campbell himself, whose well-known sketches serve to 

vide Mr. Atlay’s model, Chelmsford, Westbury, Cairns, 

Iborne and Herschell and Halsbury. For most of these 
there is no doubt material, of which Mr. Atlay could make 
skilful use as he has done in the case of the memoirs in this 
first volume, but there has been no biography of Cairns nor of 
Herschell and Lord Halsbury still survives the last of the 
Victorian Chancellors. Mr. Atlay’s work is extremely interest- 
ing whether he is writing of men about whom there are 
voluminous biographies too cumbrous to be read pleasantly, or 
of men such as Lord Cottenham and Lord Trure about whom 
he has had to collect data for himself. Of Lord Truro he has 
made a most attractive sketch, probably because he is Lord 
Truro’s only biographer. Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham 
have been much written about ; but Mr. Atlay has used in- 
formation either not open to Lord Campbell or used by him 
invidiously ; and as to Lord Lyndhurst especially he corrects 
Campbell’s unfair sketch following Sir Theodore Martin’s bio- 
graphy. Until the records of more recent years come to light 
we do not see how the careers of Lord Herschell and Lord 
Halsbury are to be satisfactorily narrated ; but a critical sketch 
of Lord Campbell ought to be good reading. As no Lord 
Chancellor since Campbell has chosen to write of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries in office Mr. Atlay’s continuation of 
the famous series is as good as we are likely to get. 


“‘ Ancient Law.” By Henry Sumner Maine. Introduction and 
Notes by Frederick Pollock. London: Murray. 1906. 5s. 
net. 


It was with some anxiety that we heard of a new edition of 
“‘Maine’s “ Ancient Law ” being issued with annotations. Maine 
wrote fifty years ago nearly, and since he cleared the ground 
much harvesting of ancient law and its connexion with the 
-early history of society, and its relation to modern ideas, has 
been done by his successors. An injudicious editor might 
have made Maine himself unreadable and sent us back for the 
delight of reading a classic in its original language to the early 
editions. The most satisfactory result of having before us all 
‘that Sir Frederick Pollock has thought necessary to say is the 
knowledge that we might dispense even with his aid and read 
our fifth or tenth edition without the risk of being seriously 
misled. There are always younger readers however coming 
on who are afraid of old texts lest their reading should be out 
of date, and for them it is well that they should read Maine as 
he has passed through the hands of an editor like Sir Frederick 
Pollock. It gives them confidence to read what they could not 
omit reading without losing great profit and pleasure. Sir 
Frederick Pollock has not written footnotes which interrupt 
‘reading ; but at the end of some chapters, not all, he has 
affixed short dissertations dealing with certain points where 
Maine’s text is the better forcomment. They forma very small 
‘proportion of the whole. An Introduction shows what Maine 
did as the creator of the natural history of law at a time when 
as yet there had been no English contribution to the historical 
philosophy of law. We think Sir Frederick Pollock omits one 
observation which he might naturally have made in com- 
paring the development of legal ideas and institutions with 
that of genera and species of every creature. The “Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection” was published in 1859 ; Maine’s 
first edition in 1861. We need only add that this edition of 
Maine is admirably printed in large type. 


‘“‘A Manual of Musical Copyright Law.” By Edward Cutler. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1906. 


¥. Mr. Cutler K.C. describes his work as for the use of music 
fo me and artists and of the legal profession ; as if he had 
d the first two classes chiefly in view. But this description 
may create a rather false impression. Lawyers will find in it 
as able lucid and practical statement of a most perplexing 
branch of law as they can possibly desire. Mr. Cutler has the 
remarkable qualification of being equally learned in the history 
theory and practice of music as of law and this makes his book 
one may say unique ; and he illustrates the bearings of one 
upon the other in a fashion which is extremely interesting. 
Indeed Mr. Cutler has not mentioned a class of readers, the 
ordinary educated man, neither lawyer, artist nor publisher, 
who might read it from cover to cover. We must, however, 
except the first two or three paragraphs which strike a rather 
‘common note; and the quotation “la proprieté est le vol” 
“Suggests that Mr. Cutler’s ear for French is not quite so refined 
was his ear for music. 


“‘The Law and Practice of Grants of Arms and Registration of 
” By W. P. W. Phillimore. London: Phillimore 
and Co. Is. 


All who take an interest in heraldry will find this book a 
useful accompaniment to their heraldic studies. It gives the 
practice in the three kingdoms of granting arms and registering 
pedigrees ; and deals with all that can be described as law in 
connexion with the subject. The writer of this notice has had 
himself occasion to describe for a well-known legal encyclopedia 
roy of the matters mentioned in this little treatise. He found 
as Mr. Phillimore says that there was no book which covers 


this ground. We would recommend Mr. Phillimore’s essay to 
all who may intend to take any steps in connexion with 
their coats of arms or to apply for grants or to record their 


pedigrees. 


‘ Roman Private Law.’ By R. W. Leage. London: Macmillan, 
1906. 10s. 

‘“‘The Institutes of Justinian.” Translation by J. B. Moyle, 
Fourth Edition. London: Clarendon Press. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Leage describes this bock as an attempt to meet a 
want which he has felt in teaching Roman law at Oxford. He 
follows as far as possible the subject matter of the Institutes 
of Gaius and Justinian and combines with it so much as is 
necessary from the digest, code, novels, and modern civilians 
to give a clear view of the progress and changes of the law. 
It will serve admirably for reading with the various titles of 
the institutes either as introduction or review; and we do not 
suppose that without such aid even Roman law students found 
themselves equal to the bare texts, much less English students, 
We are speaking of those who seek a satisfactory knowledge 
of Roman law. It seems that at the Inns of Court it is 
possible to pass the Roman law examination after a few weeks’ 
reading ; and Indian students often cannot read a single line 
of Latin. Probably for them Mr. Leage’s book would contain 
too much; but except in their sense it is quite elementary, 
but sufficient for a fair examination in the subject. 

Of Dr. Moyle’s translation of Justinian it is not necessary to 
say more than that it is a recognised scholarly rendering of 
the text and is extremely useful even to those who are well 
acquainted with classical Latin. 


‘“‘ Principles of the Law of Partnership.” By Arthur Underhill, 
Second Edition. London: Butterworth. 1906. 5s. net. 


Mr. Underhill’s “ Principles of the Law of Partnership ” will 
take a place with students and practitioners by the side of his 
work on Trusts as models of clear concise and readable 
expositions of all that is essential to a broad general knowledge 
of the subjects of which they treat. For examination purposes 
they are unsurpassed though they are as remote as possible 
from the cram-book. Their merit consists in being rational 
and scientific expositions of principles and leading doctrines. 
For business men in partnership this book gives an excellent 
survey of their position as partners. 


For this Week’s Books see page 766. 
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VALUATION OF ANTIQUES FOR INSURANCE. 
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* Restorations & Decorations.’ 
Copies free on application. 


RESTORATIONS. 


Historical Work Restored 
under Expert Supervision. 


CHINA, CURIOS, SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c. &c. | 
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73 to 85 Oxford St., London, W. 
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THE POPULAR. 


SCOTCH 


WEHTISKX 


Proprietors 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


For Breakfast or Supper. 


More nourishing than any 
other Cocoa. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


of COUPON Ne ae due on the rst of JULY, 1906, will be paid against presentation 
No. 1 
In LONDON —At? the Offices of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 


E.C. 
In JOHANNESBURG—At the Offices of the Company, The Somes aye. 
COUPONS must be left DAYS for exami 
at the London y (SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
CEPTED) on or after TUESDAY. te seth of JUNE, 1906, between the hours 
of ELEVEN and TWO, 
Forms may be had on — 
y 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


13th June, 1906. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 6. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT an INTERIM DIvIDSNe of 
share been 


120 \per cent. (6s. per declared by the Board for the 
goth of June, 1 This Dividend will be of basin to all Sharehol us vet nm 
in the books ne Compenty at the close and 


usiness on 30th of JUN. 1906, 

to holders of COUPON No. 6 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. The 
Books will be closed from 1st » we JULY, 1906, *? ee inclusi The Divi- 
dend will be payable to African > hen the Head 
ohannesburg, | to from the London Office, 

I don Wa or about rth of AUGUST, 1 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO. BEARER are informed that 
will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 6 at the 
London Office of the Compeny, or at the Com ie Francaise de Mines d'Or et 
de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Pub. COUPONS must be left FOUR 
CLEAR DAYS for examination be payatie at any time on or after 
11th of sont COUPONS DI END WARRANTS paid 
the London Office to Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be su 
to deduction of Regis Income Tax. COUPONS and DIVIDEND W R. 
RANTS by the London Office to Shareholders resident in France, and 
COUPONS eid by the Com; ie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du 
ay will be subject to a Seduction on account of French Transfer Duty and 


F Income Tax. 

By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office ; No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

14th June, 1906. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Penell, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower, less sc- 

curate and illegible 

notes, &c. A Steel 

Pen lasts a day, 

a **Swan” will 

endure for 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 954 Regent | St., W., London; 
3 Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
and Ss, 37 Ave. de" Topera, Paris. 


DE RESZKE 
HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZEE 
H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF | Sir HUBERT PARRY, M.A. 
BATTENBERG. Sir THOMAS LIPTON. 
EARL OF PEMBBORE. 


RD R. HER 
The MARQUIS fT HEADFORT. 
Rt. Hon. COUNT DE MANIN. 
The COUNT DE NEVERS. 
Baron ARTHUR POELLNITZ. 
Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. 
Sir K. MACKENZIE, Bart. 

ir W. TRELAWNY, B 
Si WILLIAM CURTIS, Bart. 
Sir A. E. H. DEAN PAUL, Bart. 
Sir E. STRACHEY, Bart., M.P. | MELTON PRIOR, Esq. 
EC.» &e. &c., &e. 


Sold at 6/- and 8/- 1.4 too at all the best Tobacconists and Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address of nearest er, or 
can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order from 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadilly, London, Manufacturers. 


WILLIAM BORNUN 
NG PINERO, 

MAX PEMBERTON 

EROME K. JEROME, 


HAL HURST: Beq., R.1., R.B.A. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 
arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 
QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Haussmana, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


DUKE OF ARGYLL, 1823-1900. 


—T the DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, with Illustrations. 2 vols. 
net. 


** When the Duke of Argyll was writing his autobiography he was the only sur- 
vivor of the Ministry which plunged, or, rather, drifted, into the Crimean war ; and 
his reminiscences of that memorable time form the most valuable part of the book. 
A valuable and noteworthy contribution to the political and social history of 
England in the nineteenth century.”—Standard. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE LORD OF 
JOINVILLE. 


By Mrs. ETHEL WEDGWOOD. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. gs. net. 


By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology, University College, London. With Chapters by 
C. T. CURRELLY, M.A., Officer of the Imperial Order of the Medjidie. 
With 186 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 

"* Necessity, as well as inclination, drew Mr. Flinders Petrie’s party last winter 
into the wilderness of Sinai...... That he has been richly rewarded, not merely by the 
more accurate examination of old finds, but by new and unexpected discoveries, is 
clearly attested by the present handsome volume.” —Scotsman. 


BRITISH CANALS: 
1S THEIR RESUSCITATION PRACTICABLE ? 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “ The Transition in Agriculture,” ‘“‘ The 
Organization of Agriculture,” ‘‘ Railways and their Rates,” &c. With Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


JUST OUT. 
A New Novel by the Author of ** The Greatness of Josiah Porliek.” 


THE SPOILS OF VICTORY. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, 6s 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN 
RELIGION. 


Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge to Undergraduates in the Lent Term, 1906 
By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore 


Gardens. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“ SATURDAY ” 
BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 


For more than twelve months past the articles on 
Bridge appearing in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
have commanded wide attention on the part of all 
Bridge players. 

They have appeared anonymously, but their authority 
was at once recognized, and the repeated applications for 
sets of back numbers of the REVIEW containing the 
Bridge articles have induced the proprietors to reprint 
them in book form. 

Mr. Dalton’s previous books on Bridge are well 
known wherever the game is played. 


“ Saturday” Bridge 
will take the reader into a more advanced stage of the 
game; it opens up and solves many new problems. 
Bridge becomes more interesting the more thoroughly 
its principles and possibilities are grasped, and Mr. 
Dalton's new book shows how inexhaustible are the 
combinations. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE will be on sale every- 
where next Thursday, price 5s. net. 
Order of any bookseller or of Messrs. Smith's or 
Wyman's Railway Bookstalls, or on receipt of 5s. 4d. 
at will be sent direct from the 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Etudes d’Art étranger (Par William Ritter). Paris: Société dy 
Mercure de France. 3/r. 50. 


CLASSICS 


Praelections delivered before the Senate of the University of Cam. 
bridge, 25, 26 and 27 January, 1906. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 55. net. 

Aristotle : De Sensu and De Memoria (Text and Translation. G, R, 
T. Ross). Cambridge: At the University Press. 9s. net. 


FICTION 


Le Saint (Par Antonio Fogazarro. Traduit de I’Italien parG. Heérelle), 
Paris: Hachette. 3/7. 50. 

A Stranger Within the Gates (F. J. Cox); The Mantle of the Em. 
peror (Ladbroke Black and Robert Lynd). Francis Griffiths. 


6s. each. 
The Way of the Gods (John Luther Long). Macmillan. 6s. 
Latter-Day Sweethearts (Mrs. Burton Harrison). Unwin. 6s. 
The Bridal of Anstace (Elizabeth Godfrey). Lane. 6s. 
Clemency Shafto (Frances G. Burmester). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Felicity in France (Constance Elizabeth Maud). Heinemann. 6s. 
Whispers about Women (Leonard Merrick). Nash. 6s. 
Toll Marsh (Poynton Stranger). Skeffington. 6s. 
Hasty Fruit (Helen Wallace). Stock. 6s. 


FICTION 


Memoirs of My Dead Life (George Moore). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Coming of the Randolphs (Adeline Sergeant). Methuen. 6s. 


HISTORY 


The History of England from Addington’s Administration to the 
Close of William IV.’s Reign, 1801-1837 (Hon. George 
C. Brodrick. Completed and Revised by J. K. Fotheringham). 
Longmans. .75. 6d. net. 

Clerkenwell and S. Luke’s (G. E. Mitton. Edited by Sir Walter 
Besant). Black. Is. 6d. net. 

The Scots Churches in England (Kenneth Macleod Black). Black- 
wood. 55. net. 

Rois sans Couronne (Par Le Baron Mare de Villiers du Terrage). 
Paris: Perrin. 5/%. 

REPRINTS 


The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi 
(Captain Philip Pittman. Edited by Frank H. Hodder). Cleve- 
land: Clark. $3 net. 

Salomé (Oscar Wilde). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville (New English Version. Ethel 
Wedgwood). Murray. 9s. net. 


THEOLOGY 


The Keeper of the Keys (Rev. F. W. Orde Ward), 5s. net ; The Book 
of Isaiah and Other Historical Studies (Rev. Charles H. H. 
Wright), 6s. net ; The Home of Faith (David S. Brown), 35. 6d. 
net ; The Quest of Faith (Thomas F. Lockyer), 2s. net; New 
Lights on the Old Faith (N. E. Egerton Swann), 3s. net. Francis 
Griffiths. 

The Chronology of the Old Testament (Rev. David Ross Fothering- 
ham). Cambridge: Deighton Bell. 35. net. 

Is Religion Undermined? (Rev. C. L. Drawbridge). Longmans, 
35. 6d. net. 

Jesus (Arno Neumann. Translated by Maurice A. Canney). Black, 

Truth and Falsehood in Religion (William Ralph Inge). Murray. 


5s. net. 
Daniel and its Critics (Rev. Charles H. H. Wright). Williams and 
Norgate. 75. 6d. 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Balkan Trail (Frederick Moore). Smith, Elder. tos. 6d. net. 

Algeria and Tunis (Painted and Described by Frances E. Nesbitt). 
Black. 20s. net. 

Map Reading and Field Sketching (Colonel Willoughby Verner. 
Fourth Edition). Bale. 2s. 3d. net. 


VERSE 
Cromwell: a Drama in Five Acts (F. P. B. Osmaston), Kegan Paul. 
55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Active Service Pocket-Book, The (Bertrand Stewart). Gale and 
Polden. 2s. 6d. 

Costume, English (Dion Clayton Calthrop. Vol. II.: Middle Ages). 
Black. 75. 6d. net. 

Education, National, and National Life (J. E. G. de Montmorency). 

mnenschein. 35. 
‘« Eighty” Club Year-Book, The, 1906. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
Speech, The (S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner). New Age 
ress. 65. 

London, Where to Live Round (Northern Side. Freeman Bunting). 
Homeland Association. 2s. 6d. net. 

Music and Musicians (Edward Algernon Baughan). Lane. §s. net. 

Russia, The New (Lionel Decle). Nash. 7s. 6d. 

Trustworthiness of Border Ballads, The (Lt.-Col. the Hon. Fitzwilliam 
Elliot). Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—Current Literature, 25¢. 3 
New York Review, 50c. ; Osterreichische Rundschau, 3m. 3 
The Estate Magazine, 6¢. ; The Indian Review (Madras), 1s 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER. 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World. 
EDITION OF 1906. 


Containing References to over 100,000 places—their Population, 
Location, and Industries. 


ACCURATE, 
U P-TO- DATE, 
PRACTICAL. 


INVALUABLE TO 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES EDITORS 
GEOGRAPHERS. 


‘* All the modern advances of geography are capably exhibited, 
as might have been expected from the editors.” — Atheneum. 

** As far as we have been able to examine the book, we have 
found it complete.” —Spectator. 

‘¢The whole world is covered with extraordinary minuteness and 
fulness. The British Empire looms large all through it... . The 
publishers rightly claim for it that it presents a picture of the world in 
its minutest details in the year 1905.” —S¢andard. 


Imperial 8vo. (pp. 2,053), strongly bound in half 
moroceo, £2 2s. net. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE MONTEZUMA EDITION OF THE WORKS 


WILLIAM 
HICKLING PRESCOTT 


In 22 Vols. 8vo. Price £13 15s. net. 
With 110 full-page Photogravure Illustrations by Goupil, of Paris, on India 
paper. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico .. .. ..  «. four volumes, 


History of the Conquest of Peru. ...__... « 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabell .. four a 
History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth ——— Ps 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second i o> oe *6 
Biographical and Literary Miscellanies .. .. ... two * 
The Life of William Hickling Prescott .. .. .. one és 


As there are only 100 Coples for sale in England, early 
application is necessary. 


FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. 


Each volume will contain a Frontispiece Portrait of its subject, and an adequate 
index. 12mo. Cloth, 6s. net per volume. 


Vorume I. 
MONTAIGNE 
By EDWARD DOWDEN. 

Voivme II. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
OTHER VOLUMES BY LEADING CRITICS WILL FOLLOW. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 5 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. ‘ 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 62 Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 
By FREDERICK MOORE. 


DAILY NEI S.—‘ Mr. Moore has caught the characteristic features of the 
people and their politics..... perhaps he is at his best in recording little tricks of 
Custom, points of etiquette and queer incidents at inns, shops, and on the road.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING’S. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, small demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. A Record of College Reform, 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


WORLD.—‘‘ Will assuredly be appreciated not only by Cambridge men but by 
many who can claim no connection with the University, as a record of what was, in 
its sphere, a noble and complete life.” 


A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
With Illustrations. By SIDNEY LOW. 10s. 6d, net. 


LORD CURZON, in a Speech to the New Vagabonds’ Club on May 


15th, said: 

‘*Mr. SIDNEY LOW, the author of that interesting book, ‘A 
VISION OF INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of 
Indian life under many of its varied aspects, which I believe to 
be substantially accurate, and which is elearly the result of 
much acute observation and penetrating insight.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). With a Preface. 


MORNING POST.—“ A delightful book. Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was 
published has any Englishman, in a book not avowedly religious, written so inti- 
mately of his own soul, face to face with the mysteries which surround us ail.” 


HEROES OF EXILE. 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., 
Author of ‘Studies in Brown Humanity.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* These are traveller's tales of great value, based an 
fact, rich in all the elements of romance, brimful of human interest, and couched 
in the picturesque and sprightly style always associated with Mr. Clifford's 


name.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


By F. ANSTEY. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘‘It is Mr. Anstey's distinction to be always fresh, 
always new......‘ Salted Almonds’ is everyone’s dish.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Two Moods of a Man,” “‘ Crowborough Beacon" Xc. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘“ Mr. Hutchinson's story has 
charmed us by its tenderness and simplicity, and his good people captured our 
affection immediately.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of ‘* John Lott’s Alice,” ‘‘ A November Cry” &c. [/ust pudlished. 
*.* A vigorous story in which the excellently sustained mystery of some 
vanished jewels, and the supposed murder of the old General who was Mrs. 
Shafto’s lover long ago in India, open up a long struggle of character between 
Clemency and her mother, and bring about a dramatic Nemesis of the long- 
concealed love story. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“* The best 3s. 6d. series in the market.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED YOLUMES. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY. With a Frontispiece. 


THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With numerous Ilustrations. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to be competed for in September 1906. Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of . and 
one of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open jolar- 
ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, to candi- 
dates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University 
Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, of the value 
of £50.—Ful! particulars may be obtained on application to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton.—Pre- 
paratory School for - Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Carefu ion to deli or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


JT AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—AIll 


: Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 


for Bar preliminary and Roman law prepared. French also taught bya 
native qupetenest | bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swimming, gy » cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; aud 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Wrnite for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 percent. saved on all school fees by 
Ore.rana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
| Gusee Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
hi Ming. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovuisa GANN, 
Superintendent and . 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coompes, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 

VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a comp aff, prepares a 

limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE FRANCIS LEVIEN, ESQ., VALUABLE 
SPORTING BOOKS, THE PROPERTY OF SIR HUMPHREY DE 
TRAFFORD, BART., AND A SELECTION OF VALUABLE 
SPORTING AND OTHER BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
SIR DANIEL COOPER, BART. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
p will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 18, 1906, and two following days, at One o'clock 
recisely, the LIBRARY of the late Francis Levien, Esq., comprising First 
Editions of the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, Andrew Lang, &c., Works illus. 
trated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, &c., Sporting Books by Surtees; 
Sporting Books, the Property of Sir Humphrey De Trafford, Baronet, including 
the following Works by H. Alken :— Qualified Horses and Unqualified Riders, Fox- 
Hunting Scenes, Sporting Discoveries, Sporting Sketches, Apperley's Life of a 
Sportsman, with 35 original Pencil Drawings by H. Alken, &c. ; a Portion of the 
Library of Sir Daniel Cooper, Baronet, including a Fine Collection of Sporting 
Books, Sgputeys Life of a Sportsman, First Edition, Radcliffe’s The Noble 
Science, First Edition, Surtees’ Sporting Novels, a specially fine set of the First 
Editions, Vyner's Notitia Venatica, First Edition, &c., Gould's Birds of 
Europe, Birds of Australia, Birds of Asia, Birds of Great Britain, &c., choice 
copies in morocco extra, Illustrated Works, Books with Coloured Plates, &c. ; 
the Collection of old and curious Medical Works the Property of the late Sir 
William Mitchell Banks, of Liverpool; other Properties, including the Gesta 
Romanorum, 1473, Chaucer's Workes, 1561, Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 
some Early Printed Books, Dramatic Works, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF WAR MEDALS AND NAVAL AND MILI. 
TARY DECORATIONS THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE J. §, 
WHIDBORNE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 21, 1906, at One o'clock precisely, 
the ,Collection of NAVAL and MILITARY MEDALS, Orders, and Deco- 
rations of the late John Sumner Whidborne, Esq., Dawlish, Devon (Sold 
by Order of the Executors), and the Collection of Henry Barr, Esq., of Glasgow, 
comprising many Medals of great rarity and historical interest, including the 
following: Field Officer's Gold Medal and Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Talavera, Sultan's Gold Medal for Egypt, 1801, Naval General Service, with oneto 
three clasps, Military General Service, with one to ten clasps, British, Hanoverian, 
and Foreign Waterloo, Victoria Crosses, Army of India, with three clasps, 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie, Officer’s Star for Defence of Knssccus, Naval and Military 


Groups. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1906, and three following days, at 
One o'clock valuable B and ILLUMINATED and 
MANUSCRIPTS, HISTORICAL and LITERARY DOCUMENTS, AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS, &c., including 17 extremely rare Pre-Shakespearean Plays, 
Original Sixteenth-Century Editions—the First and Fourth Shakespeare Folios, 
and numerous Works of kespearean interest—an interesting Shakespearean 
Manuscript—the Whitworth Papers—Nelson Documents—John Knox's Book of 
Common Order, in Gaelic, First Edition—a Letter and Song in the Autograph of 
Robert Burns ; BOOKS from the LIBRARY of W. HAGGARD, Esq. ; Byroniana 
—Manuscript of the Order of the Garter — Blake's Poetical Sketches, 1783, 
Presentation Copy—Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 
Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. t. 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools’ Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 

ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


~INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice Trials. For appoint- 
(Bond Street or ot ise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
eg a with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
Maida 


A. WHITE, B.A. (Classical and Mathematical 
« Honours, Camb.), receives or visits Pupils for University, public exams., &c. 
1gso passed. Terms, 2s. per hour.—40 Oxford Gardens, Notting Hill Station. 


MERICANA is the title of our latest Catalogue of 
Coumography 07 (iso) and other Rare items on the Ua 
LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTIQUARIAT, 
Hildegardstrasse 16, Munich, Bavaria. 


of important PAINTINGS by Manet, 
from the Faure Collection, at Messrs. SULLEY & CO.’s Galleries, 
159 New Bond Street, London, W. 
DAILY (June 13 to June 30), from 10 A.M. till 5 P.M. 
Admission 1s., including Catalogue. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


HE next Entrance Scholarship Examination takes 
lace November 27th, 28th, and 29th. There are Special ips and 
Grants Tor Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to otinennrane. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoL_ece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 

Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 

are travelling or abroad. Preparatory De; nt for boys on public school lines. 
Holiday home, Croft, i , Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 


O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
_months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 


situation. 
Address- CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LFAYE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, ing at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


( cleared with BLATTIS, used 
everywhere with ome success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
a of them at Sheffield 


destroyed 
orkhouse. Suppli order to H.M. the Ki 

Dr Wonlward, FRCS, and Ganon 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—Howartu&Far, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 
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Hotels and Boarding houses. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist —— and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘* ton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 

Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 

Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 

room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.— Apply, ProprizTREss. 


ASTBOURNE.— Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, ie or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


E ASTBOURNE. — Dante 
residence or apartments. 


House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGuan. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


| | 
versities, last Fn Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge ; Part II., Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


Sil 
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COMPLETION OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE was for nearly a century and a half a storehouse of antiquarian, 
historical, genealogical, literary, bibliographical, topographical, and other information which the best 
writers and observers of the time contributed; the foremost names in English literature being repre- 

sented in its pages, with the result that it furnishes such a mass of valuable information as can be found 
nowhere else. This rich collection of material, scattered through some 224 volumes, has hitherto been 
inaccessible, except to those who possess a complete set of the old Magazine, and even with this, the finding 
of any given piece of information was so laborious as to damp the ardour of the most diligent student. 


In this series of volumes, the whole of the contents of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE from 1731 to 
1868, which are worth preservation, are collected together and classified under subjects, one or more volumes 
being occupied by each topic. By this means the reader of the present day has presented to him all that 
endless fund of information concerning THE History, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, FOLKLORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS 
of his own country, which has instructed and entertained ourselves and our forefathers, in a form which can 
be referred to easily, and made available for study in separate topics, or used as entertaining and instructive 
reading by those who are interested more superficially with the subjects dealt with. 


In its pages will be found out-of-the-way and little-known particulars concerning the remoter districts of 
all the counties of England, which do not appear in Histories of England, or Local County Histories. It 
thus becomes the Englishman’s Vade Mecum to the knowledge of his own land. And as the information is 
supplied by contemporary writers, it becomes the more valuable, as showing the state of information on the 
subjects dealt with at the time of their contribution to the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Each subject in the volume is furnished with a copious and carefully compiled index, so that the rich 
storehouse of information which the work contains is put at the easy command of the student or general 
reader. 

IT THUS FORMS A COMPLETE WORK WHICH SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE SHELVES OF ALL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The wide range of subjects, and the great extent of the information furnished in the work may be 
gathered from the Prospectus, which will be sent on application. 


What the Press has said concerning the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


*‘ That there is very much in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE of permanent interest no one has denied; few, however, had any notion 
that there was so much wheat among the chaff as Mr. Gomme has demonstrated that there is... Weare, ourselves, familiar with a great 
part of the Series, and have not detected any omission of the least importance.” —A¢heneum. 

‘* A vast amount of curious and interesting information is buried, so to speak, in the volumes of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, and it is 
nO small gain to have it thus revived.” —Spectator. 

‘* The value of these collections, which have the advantage of the editorship of Mr. Lawrence Gomme, can hardly be over-estimated. 
The set of this library will soon be very covetable.”—Academy. 

‘* The Editor has performed his work with accuracy and discretion, while his mode of classification is excellent.” —Saturday Review. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEW’’ FOR A LIMITED 
TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 


The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 


gilt binding, is published at £11 5s., but it will be a 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net The 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LiBRARY as described in the above adver- 

tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s. 


price of &7 10s. As the offer will not 
be kept open indefinitely, purchasers 
are strongly advised to send in 


Name 
their names immediately 
Magazine 
on the enclosed form. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Booxman, Lonvon. Codes: Unicovg and A B C. 


: CENTRAL 1525. 


480 STRAND, W.6., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and is 
now being issued by the underientioned Company, which inter alia contains 
the following information :— 


The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on SATURDAY, the 16th day of June, 
1906, and CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the 1gth day of June, 1906. 


THE EKENBERG MILK PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, LTD. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - - £250,000, 
Divided into 250,002 Shares of £1 each. Issue of 200,000 Shares. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are invited for 133,334, part of the above-mentioned Sha res, 
payable as follows :—On application, 1s. per share ; on allotment, 4s. per share ; 
two months after allotment, 5s. per share; three months after allotment, 5s. per 

; four months after allotment, ¢s. per share.—Total £1 per share. 


Any allottee may pay up his shares in full on allotment, and will be allowed 
imterest on the instalments for the time being paid in advance at the rate of 
4 cent. per annum. be 

Under the agreement for sale the remaining 66,665 shares of the present issue, 
being the maximum amount allowed by the rules of the London Stock Exchange, 
are to be allotted as fully paid up to the vendors in part payment of the purchase 
Price. 


DIRECTORS. 
Six WILLIAM TAYLOR, K.C.B., K.H.P. (Chairman), Director of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation (Limited), Queen Anne’s 


Mansions, St. James's Park, London, S.W. 
EDWARD BOWRON, Director of Joseph Travers & Sons (Limited), Waddon 
Court, Waddon, Surrey. 
—— CONSTANS ,MITCHELL, Gentleman, The Rookery, Chislehurst, 


ent. 
(The directors propose to elect two other directors from the body of shareholders 
after allotment.) 
TECHNICAL ADVISER. 
MARTIN EKENBERG, M.A., D.Pb., M.S.Ch.I., 72 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 
BANKERS. 


LONDON CITY and MIDLAND BANK (Limited), Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
LINKLATER, ADDISON, — & JONES, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, 
ndon, 
BROKERS. 
T. & E. HALSTED, 47 Cornhill, London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
AUDITORS. 
FORD, RHODES & FORD, Chartered Accountants, 8: Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 
SECRETARY and OFFICES (pro tem.). 
WILLIAM STRACHAN (Martin, Farlow & Co.), Incorporated Accountant, 
4 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for the purposes mentioned in the memorandum of 
association, and particularly to manufacture and sell a food article known as ‘‘ Dry 
Milk.” The Company will acquire the whole of the shares and bonds of Martin 
Eken berg’s Aktiebolag, a Company inc rated in Sweden (hereinafter referred to 
as “‘ The ‘Swedish Company”), which Company has been working certain pro- 
cesses invented by Dr. Martin Ekenberg, relating to the preparation of Dry Milk. 

Ekenberg Dry Milk is prepared in different grades to suit the requirements 
of the various uses to which it can be put. 

The chief grades manufactured are : 

1. Powdered Milk for Baking Purposes.— This is made from machine 
skimmed milk, and is chiefly applicable for use by confectioners, bakers, &c. 

2. Powdered Milk for Household Use.—This is chiefly applicable for cooking 
purposes in private households, &c. 

3. Powdered Milk containing about 17 per cent. Milk Fat (green label).— 
This is supplied in hermetically sealed tins, and is intended for use on ships, 
&c. When dissolved it yields a liquid milk containing about 2} per cent. of 


cream. 

The Ekenberg Dry Milk is prepared by extracting the moisture from cows’ milk, 
while retaining its solid and nutritive ingredients, which are ground to a fine 
powder and sifted. Dr. Ekenberg claims that the albumen and other constituents 
of the milk are not injured during the drying process, and that the dry milk 
eo all the nutritive qualities of fresh milk, the evaporation of the moisture 

om the milk being effected rapidly at a low temperature, and it will be seen from 
the following reports by Mr. Alf. Larson, R.V.O., M.S.C.J., the well-known 
Swedish chemist, and Messrs. Cross and Bevan, the well-known analytical chemists, 
that this claim is justified. 
‘ “ Gotenburg, 22 February, 1902. 

** As requested by Philo Dr. M. Ekenberg, I have attended the preparation of 
milk flour in accordance with his system ; f had the opportunity during four days 
of taking notice of the details of the method of working his machine. 

“The milk is condensed in the “‘ Exsiccator” under vacuum, arranged for 
working continuously, and in that way quick condensation, a great efficiency is 


ned. 

“The milk is worked in the machine to solid consistence in less than a minute, 
and at a temperature which during the condensation is scarcely higher than luke- 
warm. Absolute purity of the milk is obtained, and the working is so extremely 
= that the milk cannot deteriorate, either through the influence of air, or 


ugh any chemical or bacteria! action. 
y general opinion is that the method and apparatus of Dr. Ekenberg are 
a simple and practical solution of the rational use of the skim milk. 
“ ALF, LARSON.” 
77° 


_ “* 4 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C., February 20, 1906, 
r. Ekenberg, 
“Dear Sir,—We have analysed the samples of Ekenberg Dried Milk submitted. 


us. 

“* In each case the description given on the labels is accurate. 

“* The White Label brand contains 5°38 per cent. milk fat. 

** The Green Label brand contains 17°82 per cent. milk fat. 

“The Lellow Label brand, produced from machine-skimmed milk, contaigs 
practically no milk fat. } 

“No foreign substances, such as sugar or preservatives, are present. 

** When prepared with water for use according to the direetions given, the result- 
ing possess the characteristics of fresh yailk. 

* The objection to the other dried milks that we have examined has been the 
difficulty of making a perfect mixture with water. 

“ With the Ekenberg milks no such difficulty occurs. 

We are, yours 
“*(Sd.) CROSS AND BEVAN.” 

The Siosing oes by Mr. Henry G. Harris (Messrs. Harris and Co.), President 
of the British Confectioners’ Association, is of great importance, as showing the 
commercial value of the Company's products. 

rath of June, 19261 
“ Messrs. J. Travers & Sons, Limited, 119 Cannon Street, E.C. 

“ Dear Sirs,—At your request I have carefully examined the Ekenberg Dried 
Milks with reference to its proposed use by confectioners and bakers. My com- 
pany’s previous trials of dried milks have not been of a satisfactory nature, and I 
approached the testing of your samples without much hope of success. I am, how- 
ever, glad to be able to give you a most satisfactory report. 

“The powder was readily soluble in cold and especially in warm water, giving 
good milk of various richness in cream, according to the grade it was made from. 

“If the restored milk is left standing fora couple of hours no sediment of im- 
portance is formed, and, indeed, scarcely more is found than I have observed in 
pasteurised or boiled milk. 

* The natural flavour and taste of the milk are exceedingly well preserved, and 
seem in no way to have been affected by the drying process. 

“Compared with the milk preparations hitherto known in the trade, the qualities 
of the Ekenberg Dried Milks are very superior indeed. 

“I obtained satisfactory results from every practical test made, and found 
that this dried milk can favourably pogions fresh milk for almost all purposes. ‘The 
possibilities of having milk stored like flour, ready for immediate use, inde- 
pendently of season, offer so much convenience and saving of trouble and expense 
that I do not hesitate to predict a great commercial future for the Ekenberg Dried 
Milk. “I remain, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

“HENRY G. HARRIS.” 

The special advantages of dry milk over liquid milk are :— 

1. That it is hygienically safer. 
2. That it is readily available for use. 
3 That the bulk and weight are reduced toa minimum, thus decreasing the 

cost of transport. 

4. That it will keep sweet for a long period. 

These properties render it specially valuable for use by the Army and Navy, and 
in hospitals, public institutions, ships, bakeries, &c., and, in fact, in every place 
where milk is required at a distance from the source of supply. 

Messrs. Joseph Travers & Sons (Limited) have, by an agreement dated 13th June, 
1906, agreed to act as, and have been appointed, sole selling agents of this Company 
in the United Kingdom for a period of seven years, and have agreed not to sell any 
other dried milk products. 

A brokerage of 6d. per share will be paid by the Company on all shares allotted 
in respect of applications made on forms bearing a broker's stamp or made through 

nkers. 

It is intended that an application shall be made in due course to the committee of 
re London Stock Exchange for quotation of and a settlement in the Company's 
shares. 

This notice is not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions, but by way of 
information only, and no applications will be entertained unless the same are made 
on the footing of and with reference to the full prospectus, which contains particulars 
of contracts and much other information which is not included in this notice. 

Copies of the full prospectus can be obtained from the Company's bankers, 
brokers, and solicitors, or at the Company's offices. 


PEARKS, LIMITED. 


Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Pearks, Limited, was 
held on Monday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. John Cansfield (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said that in presenting a record of their stewardship for the last 
year they felt that the results had merited the confidence placedin them. ‘' The 
total earnings of your Company are £90,794, or nearly £3,000 more than last year, 
and I have every reason to believe that this amount will be exceeded during the 
present year. Administrative expenses are less, while advertising is a little more ; 
but, several contracts having now run out, and Pearks being such a well-known 
name, I think we shall be able to reduce this amount without in any way inter- 
fering with the publicity of the business. We have spent £1,700 more in repairs : 
but that has been owing to our bringing some of the older stores more up to date 
and extra expenditure owing to the renewal of leases. I do not anticipate so large 
an outlay under this head during the coming year. The net result of the trading is 
a profit of £30,376, and if you take into account the amount of our capital, this will 
compare favourably with any other company engaged in a similar trade. You will 
therefore see that, with the increased income and less outgoings, the progress during 
the present year is likely to equal, if not exceed, anything in the past. Respecting 
the balance-sheet, the reason the amount due to us is not less than last year is 
because the sum owing by the African business was not paid off till after the closing 
of the books. You will be interested to know that the African Company has now 
sufficient capital to carry on its own business without any financial assistance 
from us, and, as they are doing an increasingly satisfactory trade, the unity of 
buying must be beneficial to both parent and offspring. Stocks are larger ; 
but that is owing to our larger trade and our accounts being made up at the end 
of the Australian and New Zealand butter season, when we have to store sufficient 
to take us through the interval which exists before we can get our summer require- 
ments from Canada. It is well known and appreciated by our customers that 
three-fourths of our trade is done in articles produced under the Union Jack. On 
the debit side of our balance-sheet the item of special account is less by £2,849. 
When we have paid the last instalment of the purchase-money, we shall receive 
yearly from this business a substantial addition to the profits of the Company. 
The amount owing by us has been reduced since making up the accounts by over 
£40,000. The reserve funds we have now brought into one account, which I am 
sure will be appreciated by those of you who like to keep in touch with the affairs 
of the Company. Now as to the division of profits. An Ordinary shareholder 
writes me to say he thinks, with the larger sum at our disposal, instead of keeping 
the Ordinary dividend at 5 per cent., we ought to have made it the same as the 
Preference—6 per cent. I have full sympathy with him, but thiak a regular 5 per 
cent. which can be relied upon is not unsatisfactory, and I must ask the Ordinary 
shareholders to wait till we have still further increased our reserve fund.” He con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts and the declaration of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, carrying forward to the next 
account £11,898. 

Mr. W. H. Lensh seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and staff. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1900 as a Company Limited 
by Shares. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = £300,000. 


The Company is issuing a Prospectus which has been filed with the Registra o 
Joint Canpenies, vitin subscriptions at par for 32,848 Ordinary Shares 
of £5 each, being balance of £5 shares. 

Payable in full, or 10s. on application ; 40s, on allotment: and balance 
in two calls of 25s, each, at intervals of not less than two months. 


DIRECTORS. 


RALPH NEVILLE, Esq. K.C. (Chairman), B d Place, B d, Surrey. 

Colonel F. S. BOWRING, C.B., R.E., 6 Nevill Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

The Right Honourable Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B., 4 Great George Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 

EDWARD CADBURY, Esq., Manufacturer, Bournville, Birmingham. — 

REGINALD R. CORY, Esq.. Colliery Proprietor, Duff , near Cardiff. 

HENRY B. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 37 ae Square, London, W. 

EBENEZER HOWARD, Author of “ Garden Cities of To-morrow,” Norton 
Way, Letchworth, Herts. 

T. H. W. IDRIS, ies M.P., J.P., L.C.C., Manufacturer, Pratt Street, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. ‘ 

HOWARD D. PEARSALL, Esq., M.Inst. C.E., 21 Parliament Hill, London, 


N.W. 
THOMASSON, Esq., M.P., J.P.,°36 Gloucester Square, London, 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Wheelside, Hindhead, Hasle- 
mere. 


BANKERS. 
— CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Limited, 100 & rox Fore Street, 


SOLICITORS. 
BALDERSTONE & WARRENS, 32 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 
W. B. PEAT & CO., Chartered Accountants, rr Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
THOMAS ADAMS, Esq., F.C.1.S., 325a High Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE PROSPECTUS, amongst other things, states as follows :— 

For some years past public attention has been increasingly directed to the con- 
ditions of existence affecting the lives of a great proportion of the working classes 
in London and our great towns. Indeed, the physical condition of a considerable 
percentage of our population compelled attention. 

ie remedy must sought in the main in the provision by foresight and 
organisation of conditions of life compatible with the physical and moral welfare of 
those engaged in mechanical industries. 

Mr. E zer Howard, in his book, ‘Garden Cities of To-morrow,” demon- 
strated the gratuitous character of the worst of the social evils frota which we suffer. 

The Pioneer Company was formed, with a subscribed capital of £20,coo, to 
perform the preliminary work of investigation ond to select a site in a rural 
district for a first experiment in the development of a town built upon and sur- 
rounded by an agricultural belt of land of its own, where the inhabitants should 
become their own landlords. 

A site containing 3,818 acres of agricultural land was selected. The Pioneer 
Company thereupon transferred its assets to the First Garden City, Limited. * 

The Pioneer Company was then dissolved. 

First Garden City, Limited, was registered on the first day of September, 1903, 
with a capital of £300,002. The dividend on the shares is limited to a cumulative 
dividend of 5 per cent., all further profits to be devoted to the benefit of the town 
and its inhabitarts. 

The Directors consider themselves justified in stating their conviction, after an 
experience of over two years, that the success of the enterprise is in a certain 
degree assured. 

he Directors feel sure that the Company’s need for further support simply 
requires to be widely known to secure investment in a concern which not only 
a reasonable return, but which identifies the shareholders with an enterprise 
of deep interest. 
THE LETCHWORTH ESTATE. 

The estate is situated between Hitchin and Cambridge, on the Great Northern 
Railway. It has been purchased from several owners for £151,569 9s. 6¢., repre- 
senting about £ 40 an acre for an area of about 3,818 acres. The buildings on the 
estate were at the time of purchase valued, for insurance purposes, at £84,470. 

Sites for the erection of 520 houses, 25 shops, seven factories, a church, a chapel, 
2 public hall, schools, &c., have been let or selected. 

uildings of a capital value of some £162,000 have already been erected or are in 
course of erection. Of these, buildings to the value of £6,500 have been erected 
by the Company. 

The present water-supply is sufficient for a town of 6,000, and the gasworks are 
capable of producing six million cubic feet of gas per annum. Both of these works 
are capable of easy enlargement. 

The Capital Account of the Company at 24th May stands as follows :— 

Its nominal share capital is £300,000, divided into 59,400 shares of £5 each, and 
3,000 shares of £1 each, of whic 113,894 has been issued for cash, and £20,278 
allotted to the shareholders of the Garden City Pioneer Company, Limited, on 
taking over their enterprise. : 

The whole of the shares hitherto offered for subscription having been applied for, 
the Directors now offer for subscription all the remaining £5 shares, amounting to 
£x64,240, retaining 1,588 £1 shares unissued. The Directors believe that, upon 
os — development of the estate, the security for these shares will prove to 
ample. 

The operations of the Company to date have, in the Directors’ opinion, increased 
the vale of the estate to an extent much beyond the amount of the expenditure 
incurred. 

Prospectuses (upon the terms of which and upon the form accompanying which 
applications will alone be received) can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
or from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 


OPEN LETTER TO DR. EMIL REICH. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFices: 6 Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


The 1906-7 


EDITION 
Is Now Ready. 


“THE CAR” 


ROAD BOOK 
GUIDE. 
Ain Encyclopedia of Motoring. 


Revised and Edited by LORD MONTAGU, 


Full bound in calf extra, with flap, and complete Road Map of the 
United Kingdom. 


Price 126. Gd. net. (By Post 13s.) 


Limp Mackintosh Cases (black) for same, price 2s. each. 


108 Different and Distinct Routes 


(branch roads being indicated as before) from London and the principal 
cities to all parts of the United Kingdom, and from Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre to Paris ; 


Illustrated by over 
300 Marginal Maps. 


“* The Car’ Road Book and Guide” is 
the accepted Standard Work of its kind. 


Obtainable of all the principal Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 
or from the Publishers— 


THE CAR ILLUSTRATED LTD., 
17 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is copiously Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
and Paintings and Drawings of some of the best Naval and Military Artists of the 
day, and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 

ther features include Leading Articles on the ‘“‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Day of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy CuRonic Le is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 


receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & NAvy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
The “A. & N.C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. ‘ 
SepOeRIS TION, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum 
post free. 
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The Pope of 

Holland House. 
Edited by Lady Seymour. With a ye 
introduction and supplementary chapter by W. P. 
Courtney. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Gossip about Napoleon, et pe Madame 
de Staél, Byron, Scott, and others, about the 
politics and all the prominent events of the time. 


Haeckel: 

His Life and Work. 
By Wilhelm Bélsche. Illustrated. 15/- net. 
Traces Haeckel’s career from his boyhood to his 
later days of controversy and world-wide fame, 
dealing fully with his scientific researches and 
his writings. 


Aristotle's Theory 

of Conduct. 
By Thomas Marshall, M.A. 21/- net. 
“By far the best endeavour that has yet been 
made to present the doctrine of the Ethics to 
educated readers who are not specialists in 
philosophy.’’—The Times. 


Robert Adam, 
Artist and Architect. 


By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. With collo- 
type plates and many other Illustrations. 10/6 
net. 


An account of the works and system of the 
famous 18th-century architect. 


Fire and Sword 
in the Caucasus. 
By Luigi Villari. 96 Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


** M. Luigi Villari recounts in a highly interest- 
ing volume the history of the racial feuds which 
have convulsed the Caucasus and reduced that 
outlying province of the Russian Empire to a 
state of the wildest anarchy.’ — Review of 


Reviews. 


Future Forest 

Trees. 
The Importance of German Experiments in the 
Introduction of North American Trees. a Fs 
Harold Unwin, D. Oec., Publ. (Munich). ith 
4 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 


The Anglo-Saxon: 

A Study in Evolution. 
By George E. Boxall. Crown 8vo. 5/-. 
‘“ Mr. George E. Boxall has written a work of 
genuine merit and interest. . . . A work of 
peculiar fascination.’’—Sunday Special. 


In Search of 
A Siberian Klondyke. 
By Washington B. Vanderlip and H. B. Hulbert. 
ith 48 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 
An account of Washington Vanderlip’s travels 
and adventures in Siberia. 


Schiller’s Dramas and 

Poems in England. 
By Thomas Rea, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
An important study of the literary relations 
— England and Germany in the 19th 
century. 


Chats on 
Old China. 
By Arthur Hayden. New Edition. With 25 
ew Illustrations. 5/- net. 


This book, as revised, will take rank as the 
standard practical handbook on its subject. 


T. Fisher Unwin 


DUCKWORTH & CO’s 
NEW BOOKS. _ 


A NOBLE EPIC ON THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITAIN. 
THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuartes M, 


Doucuty, Author of “ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 

Early Review in the TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ This strong, 
strange poem fulfils aspirations......Heroic duels, closely modelled on Homeric 
fights ; bits of Ragan mythology, like Woden’s visit to the abode of Hel; Brennus’s 
passage of the Alps ; the Song of Sigor, a beautiful version of the myth of Crispin 
and Agygia, which we should have liked to quote in full, as a proof of Mr. Doughty's 
handling of an idyllic theme...... We hope, however, that enough has been quoted to 
show that this is no ordinary poem, such as minor bards, endowed with a cultivated 
taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could write. It is work of an altogether 
higher order. It may be that its subject and manner will narrow the circle of its 
admirers in an age which is quick to protest that it has no leisure for epics; but the 
fit and few will give thanks for a poet.” 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
THE ‘‘RED SERIES.” 
JUST OUT, 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By WittiamM D. McKay, R.S.A., Librarian to the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

FULL PROSPECTUS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 


By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, 
and 270 Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 
2 vols. 10s. net. 
“‘Has long been wanted. There has been nothing quite like ‘Ameluag and 
Holtzinger,’ and not only visitors, but students should be grate‘ul.” 
“ These little books are without their match.”—Academy. 


By H. BELLOC, M.P. 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and 


Impressions. By the Author of ‘‘The Path to Rome.” 
Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the 
Author. net. 
“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and 
| ape gravely told stories, in the = of ‘The Path to Rome.’ Full of a certain 
e quality. Itis a prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily News. 
** Unconventional and romantic. Impressive and significant.” —Standard. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MiLttoun, Author of ‘‘Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by 
BLANCHE MCMANus. 9 Maps. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis 


MILTouN. [Illustrated by BLANCHE McManus. Uniform with 
** Normandy.” 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
ART. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to 
public collections in London. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 
A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE. By L. Crosser 


HALE. 30 Illustrations, 10 in Colour, by WALTER HALE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (June 19. 
Al Edition of this v original Automobile St has been 

jarge ery original Au ory 


prepared, and it is likely to prove one of the m 
popular of Novels for Summer reading. 


KING PETER. By Dton’ Crayton 


CaLTHROP. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 352 pp. 6s. 


“The most original book one has read for many a day......Literary style...... 
Charm of expression......A background of wisdom ..... nema | recommended,” 

laily Express. 

‘* Beautiful and touching .....Exquisitely treated ..... The detail is never excessive, 
and he never forgets that, for all the gorgeous colours and fantastic patterns of 
medizval Christendom, the general lines of thought and action were simpler 
than some romanticists suppose." —Acadenty. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* She (Mrs. Glyn) is so charming a humorist, she understands so well the heart 
of woman. ‘ Beyond the Rocks’ is, indeed, a very charming and a very distinctive 
novel, and it will even add to Mrs. Glyn’s reputation.”— Daily Express. 
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